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SOWING WHEAT. 


Tue chief labor on many farms this month will 
be sowing wheat. 

A gentleman of this city, who takes delight in 
exaggerated pictures of the evils resulting from the 
war, remarked that “farmers felt so uncertain about 
the future that they were not going to sow any 
wheat this fall!” So far from this being the case, 
we believe that more wheat will be sown in this 
section than for many years past. The midge, 
which made such fearful havoc in our wheat fields 
in 1856-7-8-9 and ’60, has done comparatively 
little damage for the last two harvests, and farmers 
are beginning to believe that we shall again be able 
to raise white wheat of as good quality as in days 
of yore. 

In the February number of the Genesee Farmer 
for 1857, will be found a long article headed, 
“Shall we have to abandon Wheat Growing in 
Western New York?” At that time many farmers 
thought that we must give up wheat culture. We 
took the opposite ground and contended that there 
was no necessity for such a course. At two con- 
secutive meetings of the Farmers’ Club of Monroe 
County the subject discussed was, “ What substi- 
tutes for the wheat crop can be adopted with the 
most profit in this county?” We expressed the 
opinion that we could still raise wheat; that the 
midge was no new thing; that it had, at times, 
committed great ravages in other countries, but 
had been overcome, and that we too could, by 
properly cultivating and enriching the soil, sowing 

early, and of early varieties, soon Jessen the ravages 
of the midge and be able in a few years to raise as 
good wheat as ever. Our prediction has come true. 
The midge has not disappeared, but we have been 
enabled to get crops sufficiently early to escape 
material injury. 

A day or two since we were on the farm-of Joun 
Jounston, of Geneva, N. Y., the noble old farmer 
ef underdraining celebrity. He remarked: “The 








midge never did me much damage.” For thirty 
years he has fed out large quantities of oil cake, 
corn, &c., to cattle and sheep on his farm. He has 
used more or less lime and any quantity of plaster. 
He has raised immense crops of clover and made it 
into hay and fed it out to sheep. In this way 
he has made his land rich, At the same time he 
has tile-drained every field on the farm, or we 
might say every rod. He has laid over jifty miles 
of underdraining tile! His land is dry, rich and 
well cultivated, and “the midge never did him 
much damage.” No wonder that he is the great 
American apostle of High Farming. 

The midge has taught us a great lesson—one 
which could not have been taught us so effectually 
in any other way—we must farm better. We must 
sow less land with grain; raise more clover; keep 
more stock ; make more and richer manure. What 
land we sow to wheat must be well prepared and 
the seed put in early. It has taught us that it is 
much better to raise a thousand bushels of wheat 
from thirty acres than from sixty. We have 
learned that if the midge takes five bushels of 
wheat from a field that would yield 35 bushels te 
the acre, the loss is less than if it takes the same 
quantity from a crop that would yield only 16 
bushels per acre. The proportion of loss is much 
greater in the one case than in the other. I[n the 
one case, for every hundred bushels we obtain; 50 
bushels has been destroyed by the midge; in the 
other, only 16 bushels, And this is assuming that 
the midge does as much damage on the good land 
as on the poor, which is by no means the case, 
Ovr motto must be, “sow only as much. land to 
wheat as can be made rich and put in early and in 
good condition.” This is what we bave advocated 
for years, and experience has demonstrated its 
correctness, 

On heavy land, we have not yet been able to 
dispense with summer-fallowing. Jonn JounsTon, 
rich as he has made his land, is yet in the habit of 
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summer-fallowing more or less every year. His | pretty strong it is ready for use. If go 


practice has been to top-dress his clover land in 
the fall and the next spring to plow it up, and 
prepare the land for wheat by plowing it twice 
more, with repeated harrowings, rolling, &c. In 
other words, he manures the land in the fall and 
then gives it a good old-fashioned summer-fallow. 

Latterly, since his land has been bronght into 
such high condition, he occasionally takes off a crop 
of barley and sows wheat after it. In this case, as 
soon as the barley is off he plows it as shallow as 
possible to start the barley which may have been 
shed, seeds of weeds, &c. Then as soon as they 
are started, plow them under and sow wheat. On 
lighter soils the wheel cultivator may be used to 
start the seeds, &c. 

Wheat is usually earlier on a summer-fallow 
than after barley or oats—and this in midge times 
is a very important point. 

In England, wheat is almost invariably sown on 
a clover sod, one or two years old, at one plowing. 
The land is turned over in shallow, narrow fur- 
rows, and the wheat sown immediately. Some 
farmers sow every day close up to the plow. We 
sow so much earlier in this country than they do 
in England, and the grass has, therefore, so much 
better chance to grow, that we have thought this 
method could not otten be practiced with advan- 
tage, but we find that many good farmers are 
adopting it. The great point is to get the grass 
covered completely. In some parts of England a 
heavy roller, much resembling a wheel, and not 
more than an inch wide at the point, is used to run 
along the furrows after the plow and press in the 
grass. We once saw it in use on Mr. Wittiam 
Bennett's celebrated farm in Bedfordshire, and he 
assured us that on his very light sandy soil it was 
of the greatest value, not only for pressing in the 
grass but also for consvlidating the land—it being 
well known that the great difficulty in growing 
wheat on such light land is to get it firm enough 

Where there is danger of smut, seed wheat. 
should always be “pickled.” The spores of the 
smut adhere to the grain, and when this is sown 
they are taken into the circulation of the wheat 
plant and affect the grain at the next harvest. To 
prevent this, we must adopt some method of killing 
ithe speres of the smut, or more properly “ bunt.” 

The method most commonly adopted is as fol- 
lows: Let a tmb or half barrel, as c, in the accom- 
panying engraving, be placed to receive a quantity 
of chamber-lye, two or three weeks before it is 


it smarts the eye, it should be diluted with, Water 
This is better than to use it fresh. Let tO bys, 
kets, b and d, be provided. Pour the wheat jay 
the basket 6 from the sack a, and dip the basket 
of wheat into the tub of lye c as far downs in. 








MODE OF PICKLING WHEAT TO PREVENT suvr, 


pletely to cover the wheat. After remaining in jjy 
liquid for a few seconds, lift up the basket, let th 
surplus liquid run out of it, and then place it upoy 
the drainer ¢, on the empty tub J, to drip xij 
more liquid, till the empty basket is filled wit, 
wheat and dipped in the tub. Now empty th 
basket d on to a clean floor; and as every basketh! 
is emptied, riddle a little slaked lime on to th 





till every kernel is coated with lime. 

The philosophy of this operation is this: The 
spores of the smut contain oil, and the ammonia of 
the lye unites with this oil and destroys the spor 
The lime dries the wheat and also assists in killing 
the spores, 

Many other substances will kill the spores and 
thus prevent injury from smut. The best of thes 
is blue vitriol (sulphate of copper). For ead 
bushel of wheat dissolve three or four ounces of 
vitriol in a quart of hot water, and when cod 
sprinkle the wheat with it, turning the wheat over 
on the floor till every grain is moistened with the 
vitriol. Lime must not be used in this ease, asit 
neutralizes the vitriol. 

Every farmer knows how to sow wheat after 
some fashion, but comparatively few know how to 
sow properly. The great error in sowing is to lé 
the hand fall as soon as it leaves the bag containing 
the seed. Instead of this, the hand should k 
thrown back on a level with the elbow, and ifs 
little higher it will be all the better. Do not throw 
the seed too high. The hand shonld not be raised 
higher than at the starting point. Srsrnens,it 
his Book of the Farm, has the following remarks 





meeded, and as soon as the ammonia is perceived 


on the subject : 


wheat. Let the heap be repeatedly turned ove | 
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* convenient form of sowing wheat is 
ety the semi-epbereld, made of linen sheeting, 
having an opening large enough along one side of 
its mouth to allow the head and right arm of a 
man to pass through, and the portion passed under 
rests upon his left shoulder. On distending its 
mouth with both hands, And on receiving the seed 
into it, the superfluous portion of the sheet is 
wound tight over the left arm, and gathered under 
it into the left hand; by which it is firmly held, 
while the load of grain is thus securely supported 
by that part of the sheet which passes over the left 
shoulder across the back, and under the right arm. 
The right arm, which throws the seed, finds easy 
access to the grain from the open side of the mouth 
of the sheet, between the left hand and the breast 
of the sower. A square sheet, knotted together in 
three of its corners, and put on in a similar manner, 
js sometimes used as a sowing-sheet; but one 
formed und sewed of the proper shape, and kept 
for the purpose, is a much more convenient article. 
Linen sheeting makes an excellent material for a 
sowing-sheet, and, when washed at the end of the 
season, will last many years. The difficult point is 
to make the sowing-sheet fit the sower on the top 
of the left shoulder, where the greater part of the 
weight of the corn rests; and, in attempting this, 
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THE METHOD OF PUTTING ON THE SOWING-SHEET. 
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the principal thing to be considered is, to make the 
strap, which goes over the shoulder, broad enough, 
and take the slope of the top of the shoulder from 
the neck downwards, The gatherings of the cloth 
on each side of the shoulder-top should be as neatly 
executed as is a shirt, and a couple of tapes should 
be drawn through a slot-hem, to be tied tight in 
front of the sheet across the breast. The accompa- 
nying figure shows very correctly the manner in 
= a well-made sheet should be put on and 
eld. 

“A basket of wicker-work is very commonly 

used in England for the sowing of seed. It is sus- 


pended by girths, fastened to the two loops shown 
on the rim of the basket, by passing the girth from 
the left-hand loop over the left shoulder, behind 
the back to the other loop—or from one loop to 
the other, round the back of the neck; and the left 
hand holds the basket steady, by the wooden stad 
on the other side of the rim. 





THE ENGLISH SOWING BASKET. 


“In sowing, the sower walks on the third and 
fourth furrow-slices from the open-farrow, which 
he keeps on his right hand. Taking as much seed 
as he can grasp in his right hand, he stretches his 
arm out and a little back, with the clenched fingers 
looking forward, and the left foot making an ad- 
vance of a moderate step. When the arm has 
attained its most backward position the seed is 
begun to be cast, with a quick and forcible thrust 
of the hand forward. At the first instant of the 
forward motion, the fore-finger and thumb area 
little relaxed, by which some of the seeds drop 
upon the furrow-brow and in the open-furrow ; 
and while still further relaxing the fingers gradu- 
ally, the back of the hand is so also turned upward, 
until the arm becomes stretched before the sower, 
by which time the fingers are all thrown open, with 
the back of the spread hand uppermost. The 
motion of the arm being always in full swing, the 


| grain, as it leaves the hand, and partaking of its mo- 


mentum, receives such an impetus as to be project- 
ed forward in the form of a figure corresponding to 
the sweep made by the hand. The forward motion 
of the hand is accompanied by a correspondin 
forward advance of the right foot, which is plan 

on the ground the moment the hand casts forward 
the bulk of the seed.” 


High casting is a common error with young 
sowers. The hard should be kept low, the arm 
stretched out, and the seed made to fly off in a 
curve in front, by a sharp turn up of the hand, and 
a free opening of the fingers near the end of that 
action, the nearest parts of the seed falling within 
two paces of the sower. 

In regard to the quantity of seed per acre, we 
think two bushels or two bushels and a half none 
too much. Thin seeding, other things being equal, 
is apt to make the crop later. 





Do not forget to clean out the dead-furrows, and 
to run furrows through any low spots to carry eff 
the water. 
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A NOBLE HERD AND A NOBLE FARM. 


Axnout the middle of August we had the pleasure 
of spending a few hours on the farm of Jamzs QO. 
Snetpon, Esq., of Geneva, N. Y. 

The farm is on the western slope of Seneca Lake. 
The house is situated on high ground, in the center 
of the farm, and commands a fine view of the lake 
and of the fertile farms on the opposite shore. The 
grounds surrounding the house are such as are 
rarely seen in this country. Noble elms, locusts 
and other handsome trees give to the scene the 
appearance of an English park. The farm consists 
of about 300 acres; only 45 acres of which are 
uuder the plow. The crops on them, however, are 





and have never been re-seeded, ther nok 
like a clover field than an old meadow, At thi 
time (August 14) they are one mass of clover te. 
soms, while underneath and amongst them is 3 
thick growth of timothy and other grasses. Ve 
would not ask for better Ray than this second erp 
will ake. Bat why is there so much Clover? 
Botanists tell us that red clover is a biennial and 
will run out on ordinary soils at the end of two 
years, or at most, even on limestone land, at the 
end of three years. No seed has here been sown 
for years, and yet it abounds, 





In our experiments on an old meadow last Vear 
with various artificial fertilizers, superphosphate of 





excellent, and clearly show that it we would adopt 





lime brought in the clover; and the present Year 





A SHORT-HORN COW, BRED BY JAMES 0. SHELDON, ESQ. 


the motto, ‘“‘more grass and less grain,” our average 
yield would be greatly increased. 

Mr. SHetpon has now 80 head of cattle, 12 
horses and 200 sheep. This is heavy stocking; 
but the condition of the animals shows that they 
have an abundance of the good things of this life. 
The first year after Mr. 8. purchased the farm, he 
cut 76 loads of hay ; this year, from the same num- 
ber of acres, he cut and has now owed away 335 
loads! In addition to this, he has many acres 
from which he will in a few days cut a second crop 
of very heavy and superior hay. He cuts early, 
while the clover is in blossom, believing that the 
hay is of superior quality. We have never seen 
finer grass, and one thing particularly surprised us: 
though the meedows have been down many years, 





there is still more of it on the land having super- 
phosphate last year; there is also a little where 
plaster was sown last year, while there is none on 
the rest of the field. Mr. SHetpon top-dresses his 
meadows with composted manure, plaster, &c., and 
it may be that to this we must ascribe the clover, 
Certain it is, that to this is due his magnificent 
crops of grass and his luxurious pastures. Nearly 
all his manure,—and, keeping such a large stock, he 
has a large quantity of it,—is applied to his gras 
land in the fall. 

The system of rotation adopted by Mr. §. is as fol 
lows: Break up a grass field and plant corn; second 
year, oats; followed by fall wheat. With the wheat 
timothy seed is sown, and the next spring two or 
three quarts of clover seed per acre is sown. For 
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the berefit of the grass, about two destate of salt 


per acre is sown on the wheat in the fal. Mr. 8. 
is satisfied thet salt has an excellent effect on the 
grass, and especially in insuring a good “take.” 

About eight acres of white sugar beets are raised 
every year. They do not yield so well as mange] 
wurzel, but are more nutritious, affording richer 
milk. For ewes with lambs early in the spring 
they are excellent. 

Mr. Suepon’s herd of Shorthorn cattle, number- 
ing now sixty head, is unsurpassed in this country, 
ifin England. Look at them as they quietly crop 
the rich grass and bask beneath the umbrageous 
elms. Every one of them has a pedigree long as 





an Earl, and quite as illustrious! Of Alderneys, 


: : ‘ i 








especially considering its richness. It has always 
been a matter of surprise to us that wealthy gen- 
tlemen in the neighborhood of our large cities, whe 
keep a cow for their own use, do not more gene- 
rally keep an Alderney. 

Mr. Saetpon has a noble flock of therough-bred 
South Down sheep. Three years ago he met with 
a great loss. His sheep were in a barn which took 
fire, and some hundred and fifty head of the 
choicest South Down sheep perished in the flames, 
Since then, Mr. 8. has made several importations, 
and also purchased largely from L. G. Morris and 
other celebrated breeders, and has now one of the 
largest and best flocks in America. He is in the 
habit of purchasing ewes of the common sheep of 
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AN ALDERNEY COW, BRED BY JAMES 0. SHELDON, ESQ. 


Mr. S. has a dozen er more beautifal animals. For 
rich milk nothing equals an Alderney. We had 
supposed that they gave but a small quantity, but 
Mr. 8. says he has some that give 20 quarts a day. 
This for such small animals is a large quantity, 


the country and crossing them with South Down: . 
bucks, and in this way gets excellent lambs for the 
butcher. He finds the practice quite profitable. 
He regards the South Down as the best of all the 
English sheep for this purpose. 











Surorsnire Down Saezp.—The Maine Farmer 
says Capt. Braprorp, of Winthrop, Me., has re- 
ceived three beautiful Shropshire Down sheep 
from the importation of the late Mr. Wrvans, of 
Baltimore. The importation was made through 
Mr. Surrox, of Maryland, who, “ after examining 
the best flocks of England, made choice of the 
Shropshires as the best.” The editor of the Farmer 
says, “with the exception of a flock imported by 





Gro. Mitten, of Markham, C. W., we know of no 
others this side of the Atlantic.” Mr. Lormiarp, 
of New York, imported some most magnificent 
Shropshire Downs three or four years ago. We 
believe this was the first importation into this 
country. Indeed, it is but a very few years since 
the Shropshire Down sheep attracted any general 
attention in England. They are now admitted to 
be a most useful breed of sheep. 
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NOVELTIES AT THE GREAT ENGLISH EXHIBITION. 





Tue Irish Farmer's Gazette, one of the very best 
of our foreign exchanges, mentions the following 
among the new implements at the recent Fair of 
the Royal Agricultural Society : 

A patent combined harrow, seed drill, and horse 
hoe. This implement is supported on wheels, and 
besides its onward, maintains a lateral or zigzag 
motion when at work, pulverizing the soil thor- 
oughly, and the tines can be either let down or 
shortened at pleasure. It is furnished with a seed 
box and swing harrow, to follow in the tracks of 
the wheels, so as to obliterate the marks. Alto- 
gether, it is an excellent implement, and the won- 
der to us is that it has not obtained more general 
use than it has; for though it it stated to be an en- 
tirely new implement, a similar one was exhibited 
in 1855 at the Royal Show at Chester. It is en- 
tered in the official catalogue as a “ Transversal 
seed harrow, invented and manufactured by the 
exhibitor ; a wheeled harrow to work in a zigzag 
direction across the furrows, thereby ensuring the 
covering of the seeds with half the usual labour.” 
We were particularly pleased with its action on 
that oceasion, but lost sight of it ever since. . 

Mr. Levi Lemon Sovereign, of Canada, exhibited 
several combined implements of his own invention ; 
particularly a combined plough, drill, and harrow, 
which completes the whole process of ploughing, 
ribbing, and depositing the seed, and harrowing 
simultaneously. 

J. Gray & Co., Udingston, had all their ploughs 
and similar implements furnished with solid iron 
handles, instead of wooden ones, which certainly 
isa great improvement; the wooden ones so gen- 
erally rotting or getting loose in the sockets. 

A. combined double mould-board plough was 
exhibited, which had a new and very simple mode 
. of regulating the width of the mould-boards with- 

out leaving the stilts, which consisted of a spring 
slip moving up and down on a central rod, and 
much quicker in action than the usual one of a 
screw. 

The Busby Agricultural Implement Company 
exhibited a new implement—a combined plough 
and land presser, the invention of T. and J. G. Har- 
risen, consisting of a plough, to which a presser is 
attached, which completes the ploughing and press- 

- ing the seed furrow in one and the same operation. 
The presser is so constructed that it can be readily 
attached to any ordinary plough and regulated to 
any breadth ot furrow. 

The patent-jointed clod-crusher, exhibited by 
Coleman and Sons, by its patent jointed bearings, 
accommodates itself to the undulating surface of 
the land in any direction, and supplies a desidera- 
tum Jong and much wanted in the roller and clod- 
crushing tribe. 

It would be an omission in this section not to 
notice the capital improvement effected by Ran- 
somes and Sims in fixing the teeth or tines in the 
harrow frames, and also their flexible harrows, by 
which any unculating surface is harrowed as effect- 
ually as if perfectly plane. 

Tuxford and Sons, amongst their powerful porta- 
ble steam engines, exhibited a Lilliputian one, of 
one-horse power, suited to work chaff-cutters, cake 








Se 
breakers, root pulpers, churns, &c.; so that these 
useful portable steam engines are brought down to 
suit very sinall occupations, indeed. It is built of 
the best materials, and is perfectly safe, as far 88 We 
could judge. 

Amongst the several portable farm railways ex. 
hibited, we find divisible four-wheeled barrow 
trucks and rails, a great convenience for feedin 
cattle. s 

A model of a capital system of irrigation was 
exhibited by Isaac Brown, of Aberdeen, consistin 
of a systematic arrangement of finely perforated 
pipes placed over the surface at regulated distan 
and connected with self-acting mains, distributing 
the water or tiquid manure, as the case may be 
equally and gently over the land, and may be kept 
acting day or night at pleasure, without any fur. 
ther trouble or labor. The growth of grass from 
the water distributed by this model during the 
show was very rich and luxuriant. The piping 
used is a composition of lead, and the whole cost 
of mains and distributing pipes is said to be about 
$72 per acre. 

A newly-invented churn was exhibited by Wm. 
Sawney, Beverley, Yorkshire. It is a square box 
churn, stands upon four legs fixed to a frame, two 
of which are of wood and hinged, to give free ac- 
tion; the other two are of spring steel, and fixed 
above and below. The slightest push gives the 
churn action backwards and forwards; it keeps its 
horizontal position, and the milk or cream is vio- 
lently agitated within, through and over a simple 
fixed perforated dash, and the butter produced; 
it is a simple and effective invention. 

Daniel Lancaster Bank, Camberwell, London, 
exhibited a model of his traveling suspension rail- 
way, suited to every operation connected with 
agriculture, which he took great pains to explain 
and illustrate. It deserves the attention of all 
engaged in steam cultivation. 

S. & E. Ransom & Co. exhibited, amongst a large 
assortment of mechanical apparatus, a patem hy- 
draulic lifting jack.; it is worked by about a pint of 
fluid, and is a very powerful one, if we may judge 
of the manner in which it compresses blocks of 
wood, and is said to be capable of lifting 10 tons; 
it struck us that it could be very readily adjusted 
to compressing hay in trusses, is very portable, 
ul but the space of an ordinary litting 
ack. 





HEALTHFULNEsS OF THE Tomato.—Dr. BENNETT 
writes as follows in regard to the properties of the 
tomato : 


“First, that the tomato is one of the most pow- 
erful aperients of the liver and other organs; 
where calomel is indicated, it is probably one of 
the most effective and least harmful remedial agents 
known to the profession. Second, that a chemical 
extract will be obtained from it that wi!l supersede 
the use of calomel in the cure of disease. Third, 
that he has successfully treated diarrhcea with this 
article alone. Fourth, that when used as an artiele 
of diet it is almost sovereign for dyspepsia and in- 
digestion. Fifth, that it should be constantly used 
for daily food ; either cooked, raw, or in any form 
of catsup, it is the most healthy article now i 
use. 
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DEPTH OF SOWING WHEAT. 


We have heard of an instance in England where 
wheat had been sown broadcast on the land, and 
before it could be harrowéd in, rain fell and con- 
tinued to fall for days, so that the seed never was 
covered, yet the crop did well. On the other 
hand, we have known seed wheat plowed in three 
or four inches deep, and this also did well. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN IOWA, 


Mr. M. K. Mernrrt, of Grinnell, Iowa, has been 
awarded a prize of $10 for an essay on Sheep Hus- 
bandry. It is published in the Iowa Homestead. 
His experience is interesting and instructive. 

In July, 1860, he purchased 500 cross-bred sheep 
that had been driven from Michigan. He joined 
flocks with a friend who had 300 head. The 


Still, the depth at which it is best to sow wheat | whole flock was turned out on the prairies under 


is a matter of some importance. If all the condi- 
tions are favorable, there may be little difference in 
the result of covering deep or shallow, or not at all. 
But in the case of a very dry fall, and especially on 
land from which a spring crop has been removed, 
it is very important to bury the seed deep enough 
to insure moisture sufficient for its germination, 


Hence one advantage of sowing with the drill. 
One of the editors of the Country Gentleman 


sowed some wheat on the 21st of last May at vari- 
ous depths, and carefully noted the result. That 
which was covered half an inch deep came up in 5 
days; 1 inch deep in 6 days; 2 inches deep in 7 
days; 8 inches deep in 8 days; 4 inches deep in 10 
days; 6 inches deep in 12 days, Five weeks after- 
wards, there was no perceptible difference in that 
planted half an inch and an inch deep ; that planted 
two inches deep was not quite so good; and so on 
decreasing in quality as the depth of planting in- 
creased. At six inches depth, there were but very 
few slender stalks. 

In the fall of the year, the ground is warmer 
than in May, and it is well known that the warmer 
the soil, other things being equal, the sooner will 
seed germinate. On this account we should per- 
haps sow a little deeper in the autumn than in the 
spring. 

As arule, we may conclude that the shallower 
grain is covered, so that a constant and adequate 
supply of moisture is furnished, the more rapidly 
will germination proceed. If wheat is sown early 
enough, rapid germination is not very essential, 


and therefore the aim should be to get the wheat 
well and evenly covered, even if germination is 
delayed a few days. In the spring, when the 
ground is moist and cool, wheat need not be cov- 
ered more than an inch deep. In the fall, it may 
be covered deeper, say from one to two inches— 
and if the ground is very dry, a little deeper. 





Spring Wueat 1x Iowa.—A correspondent of 
the Iowa Homestead says the wheat in Muscatine 
county is not half acrop. The Club wheat which 
was formerly so successfully raised there, is this 
year almost a total failure. The Teaor China va- 


charge of a boy. They were herded mainly on 
short grass, furnished by burning over a prairie in 
June. This grass is then sweet and tender, and 
sheep thrive weil on it. The sheep were yarded 
nights and for two or three hours during the hot- 
test part of the day. The yard was on a side hill, 
with a slope sufficient to allow the manure to be 
washed off by the rains, and to Jeave the yard dry 
and clean, The yard was surrounded with a post 
and rail fence sufficiently close to prevent dogs and 
wolves from creating havoc. 

The fall feed began about the 10th of October. 
This consisted of sheaf oats. About 60 or 70 
sheaves a day were fed to the 500 sheep before they 
were turned out in the morning on to the prairie. 

On the 18th of November the flock was taken 
into winter quarters, separated into five lots. The 
food consisted of prairie hay and corn, On the 
15th of April the flock was turned out to pasture. 
He lost but one sheep during the winter. He 
raised 200 lambs. The whole flock averaged 8} 
Ibs. of washed wool each. 

Mr. M., who is anative of Vermont, thinks Iowa 
destined to be a great wool-growing State. The 
air is dry—the winters free from rain—the country 


rolling, and millions of acres ef good sheep pas- 
tures in nature are unclipped. It costs but little 
to transport wool to the East, but the freight on 
grain is very heavy. It is becoming the general 
vpinion, he says, that farmers in Iowa cannot 
thrive by wheat and corn raising alone. They 
must raise more sheep and cattle. 





LEGIsLaTION OW THE Canapa Twistix.—At the 
last session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, a law 
was passed to prevent the spread of the Canada 
thistle. “ Hereafter, any individual or corporation 
in that State, allowing the Canada thistle to ripen 
on his or on their premises, shall be liable toa fine 
of ten dollars, apon each complaint that is properly 
established; andany one who may fear the spread 
of the Canada thistle upon his premises from the 
lands of his careless or thriftless neighbor, may, 
after five days’ notice, enter upon any lands where 
the weed is found growing, cut it, and recover full 





riety does much better. 


| costs for the labor and trouble.” 
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AN OLD VIRGINIA ESTATE. 





A ocorresponpent of the New York Evening 
Post favors that journal with some recollections of 
a visit to some estates on the James river two 
years ago. He proceeded down the river from 
Richmond to Claremont—a distanee of eighty 
miles. The river most of the way averages from 
one to two miles wide, and is beautifully wooded 
with very thick foliage; a good many willows and 
oaks, hollies thirty or forty feet high, and myrtles 
such as we at the north grow in our green-houses. 
The banks of the river rarely if ever rise higher 
than forty or sixty feet, and are generally much 
lower. 

There are many old houses and large estates on 
the river, several of which are deseribed. One 
within seventeeu miles of Richmond consists of 
4,253 acres. This farm is exceedingly productive. 
There were 975 acres in wheat, 1,000 in corn, and 
the balance in oats, clover, grass, etc. 

Another estate comprises 3,000 acres, 500 of 
which were in wheat, 300 in corn, and 320 in 
clover. The wheat averaged 25 bushels, and the 
corn 50 bushels to the acre. 

At Westover and Brandon, there are also some 
magnificent estates. The latter consists of 13,000 
acres. The house is approached from the river 
through a broad grass vista, fifteen feet in width 
and a qnarter of a mile long—beautifully smooth 
and well kept, and thickly planted on either side 
with hollies, the evergreen magnolias and fringe 
trees; this vista or alley leading out to a regular, 
almost square lawn of six acres, as level and smooth 


asa floor. It is two hundred years since it was 
laid down in grass! The house is covered with 
ivy. 


This farm in 1860 produced eighteen thousand 
bushels of wheat and twelve thousand bushels of 
corn, 

Next we arrive at Claremont—owned by Mr. 
ALLEN, a young man of twenty-nine. It consists 
of 17,000 acres; 1,700 of which were in wheat 
and 2,000 in corn, There is a deer-park of 7,000 
acres, enclosed by a paling seven feet high, and in 
which were several hundred deer. These Mr. 
ALLEN hunted with a pack of hounds twice a week 
-during the season. He had fifteen thoroughbred 
‘horses in his stables. Besides Claremont, Mr. 
ALLEN owned three other estates, the whole com- 
prising over 25,000 acres. In 1860, he had 5,109 
acres of wheat, producing over 125,000 bushels, 
and 4,500 acres of corn, producing 135,000 bushels! 


| to return.” 


—_"_ 

The writer says: “‘ The courtesy and hospitality 
with which we were entertained here and on the 
other estates, was well worthy of the ancient re- 
nown of Virginia in times gone by, never probably. 


IMPORTATIONS OF FOREIGN GRAIN INTO ENGLayp 


In a recent speech in the House of Commons 
Mr. Cairn stated that since 1847 one-fourth of the 
population of Great Britain subsisted on foreign 
wheat. During the last three years this proportion 
had been gradually increasing, “and within the 
last harvest year probably not less than one-half 
the population was fed on imported corn.” This 
was partly the result of a very deficient harvest, 
but partly also, he believed, it arose from a dimip. 
ished breadth of land sown to grain. “The high 
price of labor, and the increasing value of live 
stock and animal produce, eoncurred in tending to 
dimigish the extent of land ir grain, and te jp 
crease that of pasture.” If one farmer, he said, 
found it to his interest to Iay one-fourth of his 
grain land to grass, the probability would be that 
the same circumstances might influence all others, 
“ Now,” he said, “ one-fourth of the corn [wheat] 
crop of these kingdoms might be taken at 80,000. 
000 bushels. A deficit so vast, coming suddenly 
and without warning, would agitate every market 
and unhinge all monetary operations.” To some 
extent, he believed, they were at present experi- 
encing the effect of such a change. “ The deliver. 
ies of home-grown wheat, as shown by the returns 
of the last 16 weeks of this and the previous years, 
was 50 per cent. less than the average of preeeding 
years.” Three-eighths of all the grain imported 
into Great Britain last year came from North 
America. England paid for foreign wheat last 
year the vast sum of $175,000,000, and this was 
$75,000,000 more than in any year previous to 
1860. Taking the three last years and comparing 
them with the previous years, “ we should find,” 
he said, “the most startling result. That which 
cost us $330,000,000 in 1857-8-9, has increased to 
$590,000,000 in 1860-1-2. So that we have been 
paying $86,000,000 a year more for foreign corn 
and provisions than we have been accustomed to.” 











Tae Hoe Cxorgra.—A correspondent of the 
Iowa Homestead says the hogs are dying by the 
thousand in his neighborhood. No remedy has 
been found, but it has been observed that hogs 
around blacksmith sheps, where they have access 
to the cinders, have entirely escaped. There can 
be no doubt that pigs should at all times have ac- 





cess to coal or wood ashes, charcoal, salt, &. 
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‘ Phosphoric acid combined with alkaiies........ 1488 -18T0 


number of your paper, under the head of “ Why 
Cattle Chew Bones,” after stating the general im- 
ression on the subject, viz., that it is because the 
soil lacks phosphates and heace the crops grown 
upon it are deficient in this material, you remark: 
“We do not believe that a plant of clover grown 
ona soil deficient in phosphates would contain any 
less of this substance than those grown on richer 
jand. If the soil contained no phosphates, the 
lant would not grow at all.” 

[had entertained the opinion that corn or other 
grain grown on a poor soil would’ contain all the 
nutritious properties (although the yield would be 
less) in about the same proportions as that growo 
upon rich —_— until convinced to the contrary by 
the experimed#s of Dr. Rosert Perer, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. In conducting extensive analyses 
in connection with the geological survey of Ken- 
tucky, Dr. Perer procured, through the agency of 
Mr. Sipney Lyon, Topographical Engineer in the 
Survey, a number of ears of corn grown upon the 

oorest soil in one of the poorest sections of the 

tate, for the purpose of analysis, in comparison 
with corn grown near Lexington, on the richest 
soil in the State. The corn sent by Mr. Lyon was 
of a yellowish red variety, generally considered 
more productive on poor soil than white corn, and 
withal richer in oil than the white varieties gener- 
ally. Accompanying the corn was the following 
geological description of the soil upon which it 
was grown: ‘The waste of the second sandstone 
above the base of the millstone grit, the surface of 
the field being well covered with small fragments 
from that bed. The corn from 64 ears weighed 2 
Ibs. 6 oz., averaging about 7 inches to the ear, and 
these were the best that could be found, Produce, 
about 8 to 12 bushels to the acre.”- 

For comparison, Dr. Perer procured five ears 
from the rich land of Fayette county, of the blue 
limestone of the lower Silurian formation. Pro- 
dace, about 75 bushels to the acre (with the care- 
less cultivation of the West), which is below the 
ordinary yield, the season having been an unfavor- 
able one. The weight of the corn from these five 
ears was 8 lbs. 80z. The ears averaged 7} inches 
in length each. Weight of the cob when driet 
was about one-sixth of the corn. The variety was 
the common white. 

The following is Dr. Prrer’s statement of the 
analysis, with some of his remarks: 

“The examination of the two specimens, taking 
equal portions of the meal resulting from grinding 
in a hand mill, resulted as follows: 

(A), corn from the poor field, 

(B), corn from the rich field. 

. Iv 100 PARTS OF THE THOROUGHLY ee 

( 


(B) 
NIN cis teisintassiociiaa deni. sasiidnmianee 4.6000 5.2600 
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RE aietieds tadnorianendensaveniie Gunn teins 0854 2204 
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In these analyses, only the principal mineral in- 
gredients and oil are noted. The former—the 
mineral elements—conducing, with the so-called 
organic elements of the corn, to the growth of the 
bone, muscle, etc., and the oil to the fattening of 
the animals fed upon it. The proportion of these 
organic elements, viz., of the carbon, hydrogen and 
nitrogen, were not sought for, because these are 
not taken from the soil by the plants, but are sup- 
plied from the water and the atmosphere, and con- 
sequently are abundant everywhere; and especial- 
ly as they are found always in the fixed propor- 
tions in the organic matters of vegetable and ani- 
mal bodies.” . ‘ 

So far as this one analysis goes, it would seem 
that you are mistaken in your conclusion in regard 
to clover, etc., grown upon soil deficient in certain 
ingredients. My observation, since the date of the 
analysis referred to, rather goes to convince me of 
the error of opinion formerly entertained. 

Dr. Prrer, in speaking of the rich ‘blue grass 
region” of central Kentucky, on the fertile soil 
formed by the disintegration of the soft layers of 
blue limestone of the lower Silurian epoch, re- 
marks: “I have often had occasion to admire the 
luxuriant growth of vegetables, and the rapid and 
perfect development of the animals raised upon it. 
Compared with some of those of the poorer soils 
of some of the other geological formations, the 
horses, mules, hogs, cattle, and even men, and the 
cats and dogs, seem tu be of larger growth, and 
present a much more thrifty and well-fed appear- 
ance,” 

I present you these statements because they are 
interesting, whether you admit the conclusions or 
not. H. P. B. 

Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

Remarxs.—We cannot admit the conclusions, 
We do not see that these analyses prove anything. 
They are incomplete. They do not show how much 
starch, vegetable albumen and other nutritious 
substances there was in the corn. The one that 
has the least oil may have had the most starch. 
In fact, judging from the analyses, it is highly 
probable that such was the case. 

Then, again, the corn was not the same variety. 
It may be, too, that the climate was not the same 
in both cases—and we know that climate has more 
to do with variations in the composition of grain 


than the soil. ° 

Had our friend H. P. B. sent us the analyses of 
these two samples of corn, without saying anything 
in regard to the conditions under which they were 
grown, and asked us to say which was the best 
sample of corn, we should have replied, “ it is im- 
possible for any one to tell.” If pressed for an 
opinion, we should have been inclined to have: 
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selected “A” as the best corn—for the reason that 
it contained the least ash. 

As a general rule, grains of the highest quality 
contain the least percentage of mineral matter or 
ash. The bran of wheat contains about ten times 
as much phosphoric acid and other mineral matter 
as the flour. The coarser the grain, therefore, the 
more mineral matter it contains. If, therefore, the 
above analyses show. anything, it is that the corn 
from the richer land was the poorer sample, 

An immature plant generally contains a higher 
percentage of ash than one fully developed. Tur- 
nip leaves contain more ash than the bulbs, while 
it is well known that they are by no means s0 
nutritious. , 

In the article from which our correspondent 
quotes, we admitted that if a meadow was deficient 
in plant-food the herbage grown upon it might be 
deficient in nutritive qualities—from the fact that 
the more nutritious grasses died out and their place 
occupied by those of an inferior order. On the 
other hand, we asserted our belief that the same 
plant (clover for instance) if grown on land defi- 
cient in phosphates would contain no less a propor- 
tion of phosphates than the same plant grown on a 
soil containing a sufficiency of phosphates, The 
plant would be smaller, but what there was of it 
would be as rich in phosphates as the other. 

Our correspondent thinks we are in error, and 
offers the above analyses of Dr. Peters as evidence 
of the fact. The corn grown on the rich land con- 
tained 1.41 per cent. of ash; that grown on the 
poor land contained only 0.98 per cent. This fact 
simply shows that there was more organic matter 
in the corn grown on the poor land than on the 
rich land. It indicates, as we have said, that the 
corn grown on the poor land was more perfectly 
matured than that grown on the rich land. 

The percentage composition of the two ashes is 
not given; but we can get at it by calculation, 
Thus, 98 parts of the ash from the corn grown on 
the poor land contained nearly 28} parts of potash. 
This is equal to 29 per cent. On the other hand 
the 141 parts ot ash from the corn grown on the 
rich land contained 28% parts of potash. This is 
equal to only 20 per cent. The same calculation 


shows that the ash from the corn grown on the 
poor land contained over 35 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid, while that from the rich land contained only 
$0 per cent. 

According to Dr. Persrs’ own figures, then, we 
have the two most important constituents of the 
ash in greater proportion in the corn from the poor 








——SS= 
land than in that from the rich land. This will be 
best shown by placing the figures ia tabular form: 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF THK ASH OF CORN, 
(A) (B) 


POOR LAND. RIO 
aside ae 29 om 
Phosphoric acid... ..:..ccccccescees 85 80 


What does our correspondent say to these figures} 
If the poor soil was deficient in phosphates, it js 
evident there was no deficiency in the ash of the 
corn. In fact, if these analyses can be relied upon, 
there was more phosphoric acid and potash, in pro. 
portion to other mineral ingredients, in the corn 
grown on the poor land than in that grown on the 
“ richest soil in Kentucky.” Eps, 


Tue Beauty oF Enos Farms.—A writer in 
the Boston Review says: Of the ses, ge beauty 
of English farms it is hardly possible to speak in 
terms too glowing. At a distance they present the 
appearance of innumerable parks. As you roam 
over a particular farm you are struck with the 
number, size and variety of the trees. The elm, 
some specimens of which we nurse and guard with 
so much care on our Common, grows in its native 
soil to a surpassing magnitude, and is covered with 
a foliage of exceeding luxuriance. The walnut, 
whose fruit we import, is also a tree of immense 
size. We remember one in a brick yard at Bury 
St. Edmunds, amid the foliage of which a large 
house might be entirely hid in leafy June, This 
particular tree is said to be one of the largest trees 
in Europe. The magnificent hcrse-chestnut is 
found everywhere, of wide-spread and towering 
dimensions, When you first see it in full foliage, 
laden to the uppermost twig with its rich conical 
clusters of blossoms, you are filled with astonish- 
ment and admiration. 








Homes For Tue Hometess.—The Hamilton (Iowa) 
Freeman calis attention to the vacant lands in 
Northern Iowa in the following strain : 

“If any of our Eastern readers know of a poor 
man who would ‘do well,’ if he had a farm of his 
own, just advise him to set his face at once for 
Northwestern Iowa, where he can get one hundred 
and sixty acres of the best land on the continent as 
a free gift from our beneficent Government. No 
country in the world, no State in the Union, offers 
such inducements to the man of small means.” 





Sream Eneines on Common Roaps.—These are 
being introduced into England. The Mark Lane 
Express says a short time since one of these engines 
drew two wagons, weighing with load ten tons, up 
an inclined plane of 1in 8. It was stopped and 
easily started again on the instant. 
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Eps. Genesee Farmer:—The making of wine 
from native grapes is now becoming a common 
practice in this country, not only on an extensive 
scale, but also in small quantities for “‘ home con- 
sumption.” Within 20 miles of Cincinnati, over 
2,000 acres are now cultivated in vineyards. The 
Catawba is the grape chiefly grown, but there are 
many vineyards of the Isabella also. Other varie- 
ties are being introduced, and it is quite probable 
that in the course of 10 or 15 years those old vari- 
eties will be discarded for some of the new, popu- 
lar kinds now cultivated. S 

The vintage of Ohio averages from 300 to 400 
gallons per acre, while some vineyards reach 600 
gallons, which is usually sold at $1 per gallon, 

The Delaware grape, Herbemont, Concord, Cape, 
and Norton’s Virginia Seedling, are likewise culti- 
vated for wine making; but it is a difficult matter 
to persuade the owners of vineyards to discard 
varieties which have cost them many years of hard 
labor, and great expense, to make room for new 
kinds, even if they are much better than those 
commonly cultivated. 

The following are the requisites to make good 
wine: A cool, airy cellar, and clean cask. 

Leave the grapes upon the vines until they are 
fully ripe, then gather thém, and remove all unripe 
or imperfect, when they are ready for the mill. 
The must (juice) is taken directly from the press 
and put into large casks in the cellar, when a 
syphon is placed in the bung, and made air tight 
around it, when the other end is put into a vessel 
of water, immersed about four inches. This allows 
the gas arising from fermentation to pass off, while 
no air can return into the casks, 

Where the wine from several vineyards is gath- 
ered, a cistern is used to put the whole in, so that 
the wine may be all of the same quality. As soon 
as mixed, it is placed in casks for fermertation. 

The wine maker is usually entirely disconnected 
from the growing of grapes. The must is brought 


’ to him, as the farmer carries his cider to the distil- 


lery, which is sold at a low price—about $1 per 
gallon—and the wine manufacturer attends to the 
fermentation, fining, &c.; and at the end of a year 
or more, he offers his wine in the market, by the 
cask or bottle, and at a price that affords a good 
compensation. : 

The syphon remains in the water about 15 days, 
when the fermentation will be over; then fill the 
casks with the same kind of wine, and bung them 
loosely for 10 days, when they should be duiiven in 





tight. The wine is now left undisturbed till the 
following February or March, when it is racked off 
into clean casks, and the material for fining is now 
added, consisting of the whites of two dozen eggs 
to every cask, well beaten and mixed with a few 
quarts of the wine, before being turned into the 
casks, In the following fall, it should be racked 
again, when it is ready for bottling. 

Neither sugar nor spirits of any kind are added 
to the must, nor to the wine at any stage of its 
manufacture. The quality of the wine, however, 
is far inferior to the best imported brands; and it 
is a mystery with many, how sale can be found, at 
from $5 to $8 per dozen bottles, for a wine that is 
but a grade better in flavor to good, old cider. 

But it is impossible to make wine from all kinds 
of grapes, that will not become vinegar, without 
using sugar, and some manufacturers contend that 
the best wines made in this country, contain both 
of these ingredients ; but there is a wide margin of 
different opinions on this point, which may be set- 
tled to the liking of each manufacturer. I am of 
the opinion, however, that vinegar will be more 
plenty than it has been, if all of our grape growers 
attempt to make wine without sugar, and perhaps 
without something stronger. 

For the benefit of those who shall desire to make 
a few gallons or a barrel of grape wine in October 
next, for their own use, and who have few or none 
of the facilities of professed wine makers, I will 
add the following rales :— 

Place the grapes in a clean, tight cask, and mash 
them with a clothes pounder, or any similar instru- 
ment, tiil the pulp and seeds are wholly separated 
from the must. From a half bushel to three pecks 
of grapes may be mashed at one process; then turn 
out the mash into another barrel or tub, and pro- 
ceed as before till all your grapes are mashed. A 
bag is now to be provided, made of strong strainer 
cloth, into which place the mash in small quanti- 
ties, and press out the must over a clean tub, by 
first. placing a board across the tub, on which the 
bag of mash js placed, then make a lever of a strip 
of plank, abowt 8 feet long, one end of which is to 
be placed in a firm position just above the board 
asross the tub, while you take hold of the other 
end to apply the pressure, which will be enough to 
rend any bag but a very strong ane. By placing 
‘the tub on a barn floor, against.a stud, a strip of 
wood may be nailed to the stud to sustain the low- 
er end of the lever. 

You, who are not used to such wine making, 
willbe surprised to seeihow speedily grapes enough 
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for a barrel of wine may be mashed and pressed by 
this simple process. I made two barrels on it, in 
half a day in 1860, when I commenced the manu- 
ufacture of domestic wine. 

The quantity of sugar used is from two to three 
pounds to the gallon of must, the latter quantity 
making the best wine. It should be a good article, 
the granulated, or the white coffee sugar. Nothing 
is saved by purchasing an inferior kind. 

To ferment the wine, put it in casks, however 
small the quantity ; but it is not advisable ever to 
make less than five gallons, which should be put 
into a keg holding that quantity. Fill the cask full, 
place in the bung tight, and bore a gimlet hole at 
the side of it, into which place a spile so loosely 
that the gas may escape around it, or it may be 
jeft out altogether for 15 days, when it may be put 
in. If a small syphon of glass or tin can easily be 
procured, it is better to use one; but your wine 
will not be injured much, if any, without one. 

The spile should be removed two or three times 
a week, for a few weeks, to allow any gas genera- 
ted within to escape. Follow the rules for after 
management, as here laid down for wine making 
on a more extensive scale, and that is all you have 
to do; but in no case should you consider your 
wine ready for use till it isa year old. 

Clinton, N. Y. T. B. MINER. 





Manvrina Wueat.—In answer to the question, 
“ What time ought soils for wheat to be manured?” 
the Ohio Farmer says : 


“Tt is usually best, if a large snpply of manure is 
applied, to manure the previous crop. By this 
means, it is thoroughly incorporated with the soil 
and has time to become well decomposed. If it i 


fall ploughing; or, if it is thought best to apply it 
to the surtace, atter the ploughing. The wheat 
ought to have the advantage of the application 
during its fall growth. If the roots are well set 
before winter, there is little danger from winter- | 
killing, and the plant, in spring, is ready to make | 
a rapid growth. Heavy manuring of wheat, at 
the time of sowing, with crude manures, is not 
advisable.” 





A Bie Crop or Srrawserries.—The Massa- 
‘chusetts Ploughman says J. W. Mannina, of Read- 
ing, Mass., raised this season, from a square rod of | 
:ground, 50 quarts of strawberries. This is at the 
‘rate of 8,000 quarts, or 250 bushels per acre. 

Last year, Mr. Conxtry, of this county, raised | 
45 quarts from a bed 7 feet wide by 20 feet long. 
This is at the rate of 13,995 quarts, or 487 bushels 
per acre. We are 187 bushels ahead. Massachu- 
‘setts must try again! 








| » ean 
| Gop, not only for plenty but for peace to enjoy it; 


‘and we deeply sympathize with you in the endo- 


——— a2 
NOTES FBOM CANADA WEST. 

Eps. Grenesr—E FarmMer:—Your correspondent 
from East Zorra, O. W., in the August number 
must have taken a blue pill, or had a fit of the gout, 
when he wrote you sach a melancholy picture of 
the agricultural prospeets of his locality, for if trae 
of his own immediate neighborhood, it certainly js 
not true of other portions of this province, 

We have just secured, in good condition, the best 
crop of winter wheat since the advent of the mid 
and in spite of the aphis and partial ravages of the 
midge, the spring wheat, now ready for cuttin 
promises a good return and a fine sample, though 
somewhat short in the straw. 

I have seen some as fine fields of hay this season 
as I ever saw in my life, but it was principally on 
meadows Of the first or second crop, which is quite 
long enough for a good system of rotation, If 
meadows are allowed to run out, we cannot expeet 
them to yield well. 

It is true, that from the 22d of April and through 
May we had but one good shower, yet as it was 
|rather cool, things did not suffer so much as they 
| Otherwise would have done, and it was a capital 
|time to kill weeds, couch grass, &c. Carrots op 
heavy lands did not come up well, but on light, 
well prepared lands they vegetated freely enough 
j and look now remarkably well. But turnips are 

very fine and give large promise of a good crop, 
An unusual large breadth has been sown, but not 
much more than the average increase for the past 
|few years. Very little turnip seed is raised in this 
country, the greatest portion being imported from 
| England, the seed from there being considered bet- 
; ter than that raised here. I know one person who 
has eighty acres of roots this season, and through- 
|out the province I believe there are acres now 
| where ten years ago there were bushels. 
| Fruit will be an average crop, but not so heavy 
as was at one time anticipated. Thedrouth caused 
the trees to cast rather more than usual when about 





| the size of acorns, but this was very fortunate for 
| pears, as it saved us the trouble of thinning, and 
| wil! give us a much better sample, both of pears 


quite rotten, it may be applied previously to the | 


and apples. 
Upon the whole, we consider this season a most 


favorable one, with abundant cause of gratitude to 


rance of those trials that are now carrying sorrow 

to so many a household and spreading so heavy a 

cloud upon your otherwise happy prospects. 
Niagara, C. W., Aug. 7. R. N. B. 





ExPorTATION OF CHEESE AND BuTtER TO EUROPE, 
—The New York Journal ef Commerce gives the 
following table, showing the exportation of butter, 
cheese and lard from that city, during the last 


| three years : 






Ibs. Butter. lbs, Cheese, Ibs. Lard, 

ee eres 2,494,000 9,237.00 11,015.000 
1860... «++. -10,987,000 23,252,000 18,860,000 
___ Raa tees: 23,150,000 40,041,000 47,200,000 
Compared with other agricultural products, the 


freight on these articles in proportion to value is 
very slight, and we see no reason to doubt that 
they will be exported in greatly increased quantities, 
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— 
MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES. 

This season, in Central New York, has been one 
of the best for storing surplus houey that I have | 
known for many years; and it is important that | 
bee-keepers should know how to avail themselves 
of the labors of the bees on such extra occasions, 
so that they may not be idle for the want of space 
in which to deposit the honey. 

In many cases, as all experienced apiarians know, 
a set of caps will be filled before, or about the time 
that swarming commences. Stocks which thus fill 
the caps, and swarm immediately after, will not 
generally be able to store up any more honey ; but 
if they do not swarm, as often happens, the bees 
increase in numbers till large clusters adhere to 
the outside of the hive day and night, and their 
labors are wholly lost. My system with such fam- 
ilies ts to supply a double set of caps, one upon the 
other, with a passage of inch holes through them. 
I frequently set these double tiers of caps upon all 
my strong families early in the season, and then 
regulate them according to circumstances, If I 
find that but one set can be filled, I remove the 
others where they are needed, even after a good 
beginning of comb building has been commenced 
in them. In some cases, when the caps are nearly 
filled, and it is evident that the bees are too weak 
in numbers, owing to having swarmed ont, to com- 
plete the filling of them, I remove them to hives 
where they will be completed. 

I remove the bees in them as follows: I set the 
caps upon boards, with the holes in them so as to 
allow the bees to come out, and then cover the 
whole with a box, which I raise from the boards 
about half an inch, which allows a little light to 
enter, and the bees all leave their boxes during the 
day, and return to their hives. Sometimes, in 
cases of brood being in the caps, the bees will not 
leave them, and it becomes necessary to return the 
caps to the hives, till the brood matures. I found 
drone brood in a good many uf my caps this sea- 
son, which was eaused by the lack of space below 
to rear that class of bees, owing to the cells having 
been filled with honey, hefore the queen was ready 
to deposit her eggs for drone brood. 

Where hives are made in moveable sections—the 
upper parts to lift off, a set of caps, with bees 
therein may be rid of them very handily, by cov- 
ering them with the upper part of the hive, while 
the holes in the hive proper may be temporarily 
closed with anything handy for the day. At eve- 
ning the boxes will be free of bees, and the supers 
ot the hives may ve placed in their proper position. 

On one oceasion, I tried the experiment of re- 
moving a set of boxes, about half filled with honey 





and bees, from an old stock to a swarm, about two 
weeks old, which I considered able to fill up said 
caps. The bees in the hive immediately began to 
eject the bees in the caps, and the war raged about 
24 hours, when I judged that half, at least, of the 
bees in them had been killed. From this experi- 
ment, we learn that it is better to give the bees a 
day, under boxes, or the supers of the hives, to 
leave the caps, before they should be placed over 
other families, 

Cases occur where caps are filled with combs and 
honey, but the cells are not sealed over, and if left 
to have that done, a week of time is lost in the best 
of the honey harvest. On such occasions, I trans- 
fer the caps to some weak family, or swarm, with 
bees enough to seal over the caps, while I place an 
empty set of caps upon the hive from which they 
were taken, which are filled; but if I had waited to 
have had the combs in the original set sealed over, 
I should have failed to obtain a second set of caps 
filled. 

My caps, when filled, weigh from six to seven 
pounds, and four constitute a set, worth in the 
New York market about one dollar each ; therefore 
it may be readily said that a family of bees may be 
made to store up four dollars’ worth of honey extra 
from what is generally expected, merely by a little 
gvod management. 

I had one family, this season, very strong, which * 
filled thirteen caps, and would have filled several 
more, had not some of those filled contained drcne 
brood, and could not be removed. Here we have 
a casein which thirteen dollars’ wo:th of honey, 
at least, was stored by a single family of bees, when 
under ordinary management, it would not have 
stored over 20 lbs., worth from $3 to $4 in New 
York. This family did not swarm, of course. 

But after all, bee-keeping in most hands is not 
very profitable; and frequently, where large num- 
bers of families, say from 15 to 100, are purchased 
by persons who are not skilled in the management 
of bees, a considerable loss occurs, and eventually 
the business is abandoned in disgust. I advise no 
one to embark in this business, until he has first 
spent years in the careful management of bees, and 
then it is unsafe to invest much cash init. If one 
can obtain a large apiary, by the increase of a few 
original families, it is well; but to invest hundreds 
of dollars in bees, with but little practical experi- 
ence, is nut wise. Some people, after having read 
some good practical work on Bee-Keeping, imagine 
that they know all about it, and at once launch out 
into the untried field, to reap a great deal of disap- 
pointment, to say the least of the matter. 
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But little can be done with bees from now till 
they are put into winter quarters, except to pre- 
vent their robbing each other’s hives, which is ef- 
fected by letting down hives, if raised, upon the 
stands, and partially closing the entrances of weak 
families—not after the robderies commence, but 
now before the damage is done. When the honey 
harvest has not been abundant, and where weak 
families of bees exist, they must be looked to im- 
mediately, and their passage-ways closed so as to 
allow but two or three bees to enter at once; and 
in some cases of weaker families, but one bee at a 
time. 

A little attention to this matter now will, per- 
haps, save the loss of several weak families in every 
apiary. You need not trouble yourselves at all 
about the strong families, as they can and will take 
care of themselves. T. B. MINER. 

Clinton, N. ¥. 








“ Nornmne te Do.”—The New England Farmer 
says: ‘* We have for several years known an elderly 
farmer, whose fields are level and well adapted to 
the use of the mowing-machine, but who could not 
surmount the idea that machinery is a plague on 
thefarm. So at early dawn he has bent over the 
scythe on his broad acres, until he has acquired a 
bend in his back that no medicament can cure. 
This year the pressure was too strong for him. 
He heard the ‘clack’ of machinery all about him, 
and saw his neighbors clearing their fields at the 
rate of two acres to his one. He could stand it no 
longer. A wood-machine was purchased, and 
proved a good one, and now he may be seen early 
in the morning under his beautiful trees, feeding 
the poultry, or slowly following his fine cows as 
they nibble the sweet grass on the roadside, on 
their way to pasture. He is in no hurry, not he. 
He sits twice as long at the breakfast table as he 
did last year, and thinks the food tastes better than 
it did then. He rises early, to be sure, and his 

racticed eye scans every thing, and sees that all 
is right. The horses are hitched to the machine 
about nine, and, presto, before twelve there is as 
much grass down as all hands can take care of. 
He thinks he cau earn more in the time which he 
has to bestow upon his stock and his care of ‘ little 
things,’ than he ever did in the mowing field. In- 
rac! it seems, he says, as if he had ‘ nothing to 

0. 


Srampina Fruir.—A. German journal publishes 
the following: “At Vienna, for some time past, fruit 
dealers have sold peaches, pears, apricots, &c., or- 
namented with armorial bearings, designs, initials 
and names. The impressions of these things are 
effected in a very simple manner: A fine fruit is 
selected at the moment it is beginning to ripen— 
that is, to take a red color — and paper, in which 
the designs are neatly cut out, is affixed. After a 
while the envelop is removed, and the part of the 
fruit which has been covered, is brilliantly white. 
By this invention the producers of it may realize 
large sums.” 





———————= 
FARMERS WANTED IN INDIANA, 


Eps. Geneske Farmer:—Why don’t some of 
your people who want farms come to this region— 
Central Western Indiana? The country west of 
Indianapolis, near the National Road and St, Louis 
Railroad, is good, healthy, mild in climate, y 
finely watered and timbered, and is cheap, "It ‘ 
almost, if not quite, a first-class grass and fruit re- 
gion. We have most glorious woods, (exc 
“glorious”—I am just from the poor timbered 
Lake country, and I love fine, rich forest trees)— 
of large beech, oak, sugar-maple, hickory, elm, pop. 
lar, lynn, black-walnut, ash, haskberry, &., with 
almost no bushy under-growth at all. A good pas- 
ture is made here by simply “ deadening” the 
beech and sugar trees, leaving the timber standing 
alive for after use. In two or three years you cap 
fence up a good pasture of the indigenous blue. 
grass and red-top, and clear up the dry trees as they 
fall. Of course, if near the railroad, the wood js 
chopped and sold instead of being deadened. 

The creeks putting into the Wabash run for long 
distances through the country, and are fed by 
smaller branches of the clearest water, which 
meander through and drain the whole, and springs 
are plenty. The bottom lands on these streams, 
from ten rods to a mile in width, are warm, righ 
and mellow, and of the very finest character, Cop. 
sider soil, climate, timber, water, stone, coal (abund- 
ant in Vigo, Clay, Putnam and other counties,) and 
our land must be a desirable one. We have to feed 
stock from the Jast of November to April first. 

We are a somewhat slow pecple. Very littl 
capital was brought by early settlers, Perhaps 
nearly one-third of our peeple are descended from 
emigrants from Kentucky ; over a third from those 
from Ohio, and the residue from those of Eastern 
States—from Maryland to Massachusetts. We 
need more Yankecs. There are a great many farms, 
one-third to one-half improved, that are cleared, 
fenced, worn out by corn crops for the hog, bushy, 
briary and foul, with no sheep on them, that could 
be bought at low rates, and would reqnire but very 
little labor to make them beautiful and valuable, 

As to the prices of land, I suppose $25 per acre 
for choice down to $10 will cover the whole trath. 
Many farms of 40, 80, 120 and 160 aeres and up- 
ward, may be had at $12 to $20 per acre —some 
for $10 — and the terms are generally about one 
third cash and the residue on liberal time. 

I am from Maryland, and have beside me an old 
friend from Rochester, N. Y., who is gradually lead- 
ing me into fruits, &c. I wish some of your peo- 
ple who want good, cheap farms, in a mild climate, 
who will grow grass, fruits, sheep and cattle, and 
exclude the hog — which has been the ruin nearly 
of this country — would come out here and settle. 

J. M. MULLIKIN. 

Reeleville, Putnam County, Ind., August, 1862. 





Prpierre Wazat.—The Irish Farmers’ Gazette, 
speaking of Hariett’s Pedigree Wheat, exhibited 
at the Royal Agricultural Fair, says, “ to be eaudid, 
we did not think much of it, and the foliage of the 
live plants exhibited, grown from single seeds, 
though they had tillered enormously, was greatly 
camaged by rust.” This has always been the 





jection to thin seeding—the crop is apt to rust 
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Seep Wueat.—After allading to the results of 


Mr. Haucerr, of England, published in the Genesee 
Farmer for June, in selecting seed wheat, the New 
York Tribune urges every farmer to examine the 
\ ears of his wheat and select out the fairest for seed, 


and says: ; 

One man gained celebrity for his seed, which he 
called “ barrel wheat,” from the peculiar mode of 
gaving it, which was by whipping sheaves over a 
barrel in such a manner that none but the project- 
ing heads were shelled, and these were generally 
the heads of the longest stalks, and best heads, 
which first ripened. 

Never take seed from wheat that has been 
thrashed by a machine, unless you can afford to 
lose ten per cent. for that amount at least has 
been injured by blows of the thrashing spikes, 
so that it will mot vegetate. This has been 
proved by dissecting the grains and examining with 
a microscope. ; 

Never take seed promiscuously from any pile of 
wheat. With a good mill you can screen out one- 
third or more. r 

Never sow wheat that is Jot absolutely free of 
all other seeds, smut included, for what you can 
pot sereen and blow out you can get rid of by 


washing. 
Wuen to Set: Woor.—The New York TJribune 


of Aug. 16 says: 

We believe that we can answer this important 
question, which all sheep owners are putting to 
others, or mentally to themselves, that is, “* When 
shall I sell my wool?” For the last ten years, we 
are assured by a disinterested person who has been 
in a position to know, good fair clipped wool has 
sold at prices that will average 40 cents a pound. 
That is, then, the price at which a farmer can 
afford to sell his wool at his own house or conve- 
nient market town, less the expense of transporta- 
tion and sale in this city. If he can get more than 
this average price he is lucky. If the price ia much 
below that, he can afford to store his wool and 
await a more favorable time. At the present time 
the price is more likely to rule above than below 
the average, for while cotton rules so high people 
will wear more woolen cloth and use wool in a 
variety of ways in preference to cotton. For bed- 
ding, as well as clothing, there is no doubt about 
the healthiness of wool over cotton. It is probable 
that the grade of wool that will be most in demand 
this season will be long staple fine, such as may be 
wanted for delaines, which will be largely worn in 
place of ealicoes and other light cotton goods. Such 
will sell above the average market price. Those 
whe have large clips of extra fine wool do not need 
any advice from us when to sell; they know that 
the prospects are all in their favor. 





Sxairs anp Murron.-—A writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine says, we all know how very excellent 
the Dentmoor mutton is: few probably are aware 
that it is to the enail we are indebted for the rich- 
ness of its flavor. A correspondent of The Field 
mewspsper is quoted as the modern authority, but 





he only corroborates a very old belief. Brriassz 
asserted it in his Natural History of Cornwall, a 


hundred years ago. Mr.Jgrrreys gives the passage. 
The sweetest mutton is reckoned to be that of 
the smallest sheep, which usually feed on the com- 
mons, where the sands are scarce covered with the 
green sod and the grass exceedingly short. From 
the sands come forth snails of the turbinated kind, 
but of different species and all sizes, from the adult 
to the smallest, just from the egg. These spread 
themselves on the plains early in the morning, and 
whilst they are in quest of their own food among 
a yield a most fattening nourishment to the 
eep. 





Trtat or Mowimne Macutnes.—At a recent trial 
at Fishkill, N. Y., several mowing machines were 
tested by the dynamometer, under the superintend- 
ence of H. L. Emery, of Albany, N.Y. The length 
of trial swaths cut was 20 rods. The following 
table shows the results : 
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Wood's, Hoosick Falls...... 40 | 1 4021810 149 34 11.990 
Buckeye, Poughkeepsie....| 4 13s] 1 2320610 30 70 11.940 
Union, Worcester, Mass....) 4.0 | 1 25 247 '2 138 26 11.549 
Gleaner, Poughkeepsie..... 46 | 1 728818 50217 9.270 
Van Anden, Poughtespeie... 45 11 1529516 9 189 11.019 
Ohio, Auburn........++.+++ 40 | 1 1524514 §3 163 10.106 
Monitor, Poughkeepsie... . 48 | 1 18 24716 50193 9.088 
Union, Pougikeepsie...... 46 | 1 2724518 40 88 10.107 
Monitor, Brooklyn......... 46 | 1 5022511 17 89 12,084 
Hubbard's, Troy..........-| 40 | 1 50198 9 146 212 11,662 
Pine’s, Troy.ccc. — secceee 46 11 3019318 28 97 8,490 





A Great Cup or Woor.—California is destined 
to be a great wool State. Several importations of 
fine wooled sheep have been made from the East- 
ern States, and the native flocks greatly improved 
by judicious crossing. There are several ranches 
where ten thousand sheep are kept. The Califor- 
nia Farmer of a late date says: 

Flint, Bixby & Co., of San Juan, Monterey Co., 
are now here, making preparations to ship their 
wool to Boston by the Rambler. They shear this 
spring 17,000 sheep, from which they realize from 
85,000 to 90,000 lbs. of wool, valued to-day at 26 
cents per Ib. all round. About half their flocks 
were sheared last fall, yielding 40,000 lbs. The 
have a single flock of 8,800 fine sheep, from whic 
the average weight of the fleece is 7 Ibs. 5 ozs. 
They lost in all about five hundred head last win- 
ter by exposure, and raised this season 8,500, 
Their wool is Spanish Merino. They own a buck, 
“Old Abe,” a thorongh-bred Spanish Merino, for 

which they paid E. Hammond, of Middlebury, Vt. 
$1,000. He is now eight months old, and is said 





to be one of the finest bucke in the country. 
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A MACHINE USED IN FRANCE FOR STUPFING FOWLS. 


A MACHINE FOR FATTENING FOWLS. 





Ir would be a great step gained if all fowls 
brought to market were to a certain degree fat- 
tened. Although the art of fattening has in some 
countries been carried to a great extent, most of 
the fowls brought to market are in a sadly meagre 
state, notwithstanding the fat ones are more profit- 
able, to those who raise them as well as to those 
who consume thein; for although a higher price is 
paid, there is still a larger gain in the quantity and 
excellence of the flesh. 

It is a well known fact that fowls can digest 
The old system of 
cramming turkeys for “ Thanksgiving” was a most 


more tood than they can eat. 


happy application of this principle. The process, 
though so pleasant in its results, is a very tedious 
one, and requires some skill in the operator, Of 
course, farmers have no time for this; it should be 
the occupation of a separate class, as it is in many 
parts of Europe. 

The apparatus of which we give an engraving 
facilitates this operation immensely. It is nothing 
new. M.Gayor, from whose article in the Journal 
@ Agriculture Pratigue this sketch is taken, says 
that he saw it in-1837 in successful operation. It 
explains itself. The operator sits by the machine, 








in which is placed the food, holding the fowl in hi, 
bands, ard with his foot works a treadle which 
forces the corn through a tube into the bill of the 
bird. When he finds by pressing the crop that it 
is full; he hands the fowl] to an assistant, who 
places it in a small box, if not to laugh at least to 
grow fat. It seems an invention worthy of our 
Yankee genius, and ought to rank with the cow- 
milker now so fumons at the London Exhibition, 
In the same article there is an account of 4 
moveable hen house, so that the chickens can be 
taken to any. part of a farm where imsects abound, 
and there allowed to go at large. They will, of 
course, return to roost at night, and can be taken 
to the vicinity of the house, if that precaution is 
necessary against thieves of any kind. Chickens 
will not scratch if they can find enough to eat 
without, and by not allowing them to stay long in 
one place there will be enough food for them in the 
insects which every farmer would be glad to be rid 
of from his fields of grain. A gentleman who has 
tried this experiment says that it has proved most 
successful; the fields in which the chickens had 
been bore better crops, the eggs were larger, and 
the flesh of the fowls themselves was much im- 
proved in flavor. This method has certainly the 
merit of being economical, both of food and labor. 
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— 
HOW TO CATCH A HORSE. 


To catch a horse in a pasture is frequently no 
easy task. “You cannot catch an old horse with 
chaff ;” and it sometimes happens that you cannot 
catch him with grain. Who has not chased a horse 
about the pasture for half an hour, vainly hoping 
tocatch him at every tuen? At length you got 
him into a corner; ‘‘now I have you, old boy,” you 
said, when presto! he makes a sudden dash and 
gives you the slip again; then with arched neck 
and elevated tail he gives a snort and throws up 
his heels, his bright shoes glistening in the summer 
sun which is nearly melting you. This is no fancy 
sketch. We have all gone through such experi- 
ences, To avoid this trouble, a writer in the Valley 
Farmer recommends the following treatment : 


“ When young horses are running to grass, give 
them salt occasionally, and let them fondle about 
you, making as little show as possible of trying to 
get hold of them. There is nothing surer to spoil 
a horse forever than to rfn as if trying to hem him 
in, and yelling at him authoritatively, or scolding ; 
he can see, just as well as you know, that he is out 
of your rgach. To put on the cap sheaf, whip him 
severely for causing trouble, and my word for it, 
the next time you want to catch him, he ‘ will not 
listen to the voice of your charming, charm you 
never so wisely.’ 

“ Horses learn a great deal by signs. In begin- 
ning to teach them to be caught, go toward them 
on the near side, slowly and cautiously, making no 
demonstrations at all. If the animal begins to 
walk off, stop, and whistle, or otherwise manifest 
indifference, until he becomes quiet again, then 
approach as before. When you are so close as to 
be confident he will not escape you, speak kindly 
to him, and hold up one hand, ready to touch him 
ou the withers, and thence pass it along the neck 
until you can get hold of his head, but do not seize 
him with a grab, as this tends to excite fear after- 
ward. By practising this course, using the sign, 
viz., holding up the hand when you are a little 
further away each time, a horse may be taught to 
stop and be caught, even when in considerable glee 
(playing), simply by holding up the hand and using 
some familiar phrase, such as whoa boy, &c. By 
way of caution, however, watch his .actions and 
intentions closely during his tutoring, and if at any 
time or from any cause, you see that he is going to 
run, do not by any means say anything or hold up 
your hand, as the sign given and disobeyed a few 
times will almost inevitably prevent your making 
anvthing out of it in future.” 





Ventitate THE Barns.—The New York Dvan- 
gelist says the moisture arising from hay and grains 
mowed in barns, increases their liability to be 
struck by lightning. The barns should be well 
ventilated after harvest. To leave a wide opening 
on opposite sides, when convenient, is safer than to 
trust to a single ventilator in the roof. 





SEVEN HINTS WORTH THINKING OF. 


Taz New Hampshire Journal of Agriculture, 
under the above heading, gives the following sensi- 
ble and timely advice: 


“Crean Up. Look out sharp for the condition of 
your sink drains; see that all the foul matter is 
properly carried off, and that every corner where 
fetid matter will accumulate is treated to a good 
coat of whitewash, It is a cheap remedy, but often 
saves life. Nature has kindly provided us with a 
warning against harm in the sense of smell, That 
which is hurtful, is also repulsive, consequently 
when the warning is given do not neglect it. 

Arr THe Cerrar.’ In many a house the cellar is 
badly ventilated, and the air rushing up the stair- 
way will almost knock you down. It is of the 
utmost importance that the place where the food 
of the family is kept, should be clean and sweet. 
All refuse vegetable matter, boxes, barrels, and 
anything under which worms and crawling crea- 
tures love to congregate, should be often removed 
or overhauled, 

A Great Favutt. On some farms the barns and 
hog-pens are so near the house, that the odor from 
either or both is wafted by every breeze through 
all the house, and a cocl draft of air is poisoned to 
all delicate sense of smell. A farm house ought to 
be of all others in the world, the sweetest and most 
fragrant place. The scent of apple-blossoms, of 
clover, of new-mown hay, of ripened fruit, are ever 
about it, while there is no excuse for crowding 
buildings together. Besides this, the wife and 
children should have their flower garden, and the 
yard about be kept scrupulously neat. 

Loox out For SHogs. Horses and cattle, when 
at work, must be securely shod. In the harry of 
the season, a horse often goes neglected just one 
day too long, and gets lame, perhaps for a week, 
and perhaps for the season ; while worse accidents 
often happen in consequence of neglect. Danger 
to life and limb is often averted by a nail put se- 
curely in its place. 

Keep AN Eye on THE Meat Cuest. Some farm- 
ers are forever getting out of meal in a dry time, 
as well as running short just when it is most incon- 
venient to attend to the matter. A little calcula- 
tion will enable one to avoid this trouble. 

A Tient Roor. The sudden and heavy showers 
that are coming this season will disclose many a 
leak in roofs hitherto supposed to be secure. If the 
leak is where it will @o no damage, lose no time in 
repairing; as, what is gained by the delay is gene- 
rally lost many times over by increased damage. 

AppLes are now dropping from the trees. If 
your orchard is where you cannot let the pigs in, 
rick up all the wormy windfalls, every day. [t will 
pay, for every apple has the worm that does the 
mischief, and will produce another brood of these 
pests of the farm. A little attention to this thing 
for a few years will diminish the number of wind- 
falls and wormy apples greatly. 





A corresponpent of the Ohio Farmer raises 
peas as fodder, and finds them excellent. He cuts 
them when the pods are well filled, and before they 
begin to dry. He feeds them to his cows. 
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WALES AND TALKS IN THE GARDEN.—No. V. 


“No want of rain now. Such a growing time, 
especially for the weeds, we have not had for some 
years, All succulent vegetation is rampant. You 
can almost see the cabbage grow.” 

“TI was once in Mr. Sutrivant’s big corn field, 
in the Sciota Valley, with M. B. Barzuam, of the 
Ohio Cultivator. The field had grown annual 
crops of corn for over fifty years. The crop was 
then rioting in luxuriance. ‘ What a splendid soil 
and climate this is,’ I remarked. ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. 
B., ‘all you have to do here is to keep out every- 
thing that you do not want to grow. The rest 
will take care of itself.’ ” 

“Standing there in that vast corn-field, with not 
a weed to be seen, I could not but feel the force of 
the remark. And it is equally true of a good gar- 
den. Kéep out everything that you do not want 
to grow, and in nine cases out of ten you will have 
good crops.” 

“These laterals on the grape vines you do not 
want, Out with them. They rob the vine, and 
absorb sap which should go into the grapes.” 

“These runners on the melon and cucumber vines 
are not needed. Pinch them off. Shorten them in, 
and let the whole strength of the vines go into the 
fruit. Of course you iust have leaves enough to 
elaborate the sap, but if you leave two or three 
ahead of the fruit it will be sufficient.” 

“So of tomatoes: this immense growth of shoots 
is not needed. Off with them. Keep out every- 
thing that you do not want to grow, and the rest 
will take care of themselves.” : 

“ But in such showery weather that we have had 
lately it is not easy to keep out the weeds. Cut 
them off, and the next morning they are as fresh 
and vigorous as ever. Nothing for it in such a 
case but to pull them up by the roots.” 








“Tt has been a splendid time to set out strawberry 
plants. Out of several hundred planted about the 1st 
of August, I have scarcely lost a plant. This was 
on ground trenched and manured for the purpose 


————— 
last fall, and a crop of peas taken from it this 
spring.” 

. “Amongst our old strawberry beds there was one 
or two beds where the plants had been allowed to 
run together. Wishing to have them all in rows, 
these were dug under and some new plants set out 
about the middle of August. These have not done 
8o well ; perhaps because the weather has not been 
so wet, and also because the old strawberries have 
pumped out a good portion of the moisture from 
the soil.” 

“There are few plants that evaporate moisture 
through their leaves more rapidly than the straw- 
berry. I have known them suck out all the moist. 
ure from the soil two feet deep.” 

“Tt is not yet too late to set out strawberries, 
If the weather is moist, they will do as well set 
out this month as last, or even better.” 

“* What would I do with the old beds?’ If in 
rows, cut off all the runners and dig up the ground 
between. Some cut off the leaves of the plants 
that are left, but I think it is better to allow them 
to remain. The Triomphe de Gand, which hasg 
tendency to grow too much out of the ground, 
should be earthed up a little. The one grand rule 
in strawberry culture is to cut off the runners as 
fast as they are formed. Allow nothing to grow 
that you do not want.” 

“So of raspberries and blackberries ; allowing so 
many young shoots to remain is a waste of the 
vital energy of the plant. I would cut out all 
except the three or four that are needed to bear 
fruit next year. The old shoots that have fruited 
this year should also be cut out.” 

“The Lawton Blackberry is immensely product- 
ive and very large. But, unless it is very ripe, it 
is by no means a superior fruit. It is hard inside, 
seedy and sour. When fully ripe it is delicious,” 

“Dr, Miner, of Honeoye Falls, has a new seed- 
ling blackberry which is as much superior to the 
Lawton in quality as a Seckel pear is to the Duchess 
d’Angouleme. The Doctor raised it from the seed 
of the Dewberry, or low blackberry. Hoonstxr 
is making a drawing of it, but it will not be ready 
in time for the next [this] number of the Genesee 
Farmer.” [We will give a full description of it 
next month.) 


“T received a letter from my brother in the army 
at Corinth, the other day, saying that he should 
like a chance at those raspberries we seemed to be 
at a loss how to dispose of. The thermometer was 
110° in the shade, and a couple of quarts of rasp- 





berries a day would not go amiss, However, he 
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does not seem to suffer for fruit. The soldiers call 
that part of Mississippi the *‘ wooden country.’ 
There is nothing but woods for twenty miles 
ground, He says there is an abundance of peaches, 
and he thinks they grow wild there. He rides his 


horse under a tree, and helps himself to all he can 





eat,” 

« Peaches here this season will be a good average 
crop—better than for several years past. Apples 
are also good. I hear that parties in this city are 
making arrangements to ship large quantities to 
England. I have no doubt it will pay.” 

«*Pay?’ Of course it will pay; as P says, 
‘the exchange alone will pay if you get nothing for 


the apples /”” 








“There will elso be a good crop of pears. By 
the by, I was at Mr. Suetpon’s, of Geneva, N. Y., 
the other day, and he has some of the finest old 
Virgalieu pear trees I have ever seen. They are 
over 50 feet high, and the trunks are four feet in 
circumference. They are loaded with fruit. His 
aoil is a calcareous loam, and the orchard is shel- 
tered from the prevailing winds. His pears suc- 
ceed admirably. Blight does not trouble him. His 
Virgalieus do not crack. They are as fair as could 


- be desired. It isa pleasure to look at them. I 


have no doubt that a naturally underdrained soil, 
like his, abounding in lime, and lying on a high 
side hill, well sheltered from the severe winds, with 
a good exposure to the sun, is just what we want 
for pears.” 

‘He has some pears growing in grass, but they 
are no healthier than those growing in his cultiva- 
ted garden, and the fruit is not as large or the 
growth of the trees so good. He is satisfied that 
the ground in the pear orchard should be culti- 
vated.” * 

“It is not an easy thing to determine when pears 
areripe. It is not difficult to tell when they are 
fit to eat; but that is not the point. It is now 
universally admitted that nearly all varieties should 
be picked from the trees before they are fit to eat, 
and ripened in the house. They should be picked 
as soon as they are fully matured—not ripe. The 
ripening process is entirely distinct and quite differ. 
ent from that of growth. As soon as the fruit has 
ceased to derive nourishment from the tree, it 
should be gathered, and the ripening process allowed 
to proceed in a cool, dark room. The difficult point 
is to determine when the fruit has attained its fall 
growth. Something can be learned from observing 


is to pick as soon as the fruit-stalk will separate 
readily from the branch.” 


“Tt has been rare weather for celery. Here is some 
of the new French sel/-blanehing kind. It grows 
splendidly, but does not as yet, though it is two 
and a half feet high, show any signs of blanching. 
A few of the plants have run up to seed, but this is 
probably owing to its being so early.” 





“The French ‘Tree Tomato’ does not seem to 
do much, this year, in the open air. It needs to be 
tested more generally before it can be recom- 
mended.” 


THE SOUTHERN GUM TREE. 


The Sweet Gum Liquidamber (Liguidamber Sty- 
racifiua) is one of the most common trees of the 
Middle and Scuthern States. On large trges at the 
South gum is found in considerable quantities, 








LIQUIDAMBER STYRACIFLUA. 


appearing between the bark and the wood and 
exuding from the cracks in the former. When 
first issuing from the tree it is perfectly fluid and 
clear and has a most agreeable fragrance. It is 
regarded as a styptic. 

In regard to the latter quality, So.on Rosrnson, 
of the New York Tribune, relates that when once 
traveling in the Southwest he was attacked with 
violent diarrhoea, and was so weak that he had to 
be carried from his buggy into the house, but was 
perfectly restored in a few hours by a decoction of 
the bark of the gum tree. He thinks our soldiers 
in the Southern States, where this tree abounds, 
have always at hand the means of arresting sum- 





the change of color. Perhaps the best general test 


| mer oomplaints. 
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Micwavux says the largest gum trees grow in | RURAL TASTE. 


moist, rich soil. He mentions one growing in al Eps, GeneskE Farmer:—It will be no designed 
swamp six miles from Augusta, Georgia, which, at | flattery, if I say you exhibit, in your magazine, no 
five feet from the ground, was 15 feet 7 inches in | = degree . taste = pe eugees of land 

a Y . , | gardening, and ornamental culture generally 
circumference, with a head broad and spreading in|” Rules of taste in laying out gardens and ES 
proportion to the trunk, The wood is very com- | grounds cannot be easily established, that will gor 


pact and fine-grained, but when exposed to the air | ©" all = apply “7 . cases. Indeed, it is almost 
it soon decays. It makes very poor fire-wood. | ry Ces Chat 


1 I 1 3 d, tl “ De gustibus non disputandum est” 
In regard to the toughness of the wood, the | There are, however, some obvious principles that 


present war has afforded a curious instance. We! will be recognized by many as essential, in the 


give it as it is related in an exchange: | elaboration of plans for beautitul pleasure grounds, 


» ; |The grand result to be attai is . 
“Dr, J. W. Pace, U. S. Sanitary Inspector, De- | 6 0 be attained, is to produce the 


r ‘ | most pleasing effect upon a given plat or plantati 
artment of North Carolina, has brought home a |} wre ay ele oe ee ee 
losendiniie relic of the war : a section of a gum ae = _ a, fr ge by making the 
tree, with a 32 lb. cannon ball embedded in it, It | — Me Bea lection i — - ich ete 
is at pe in the keeping of the New York His- | picturesque al graceful style of pera to the 
torical Society. The tree of which it is a section|* | 4g, , ; ite et 
stood within 300 or 400 yards of the 82 ib. gun in : 7 a se. em 7 a asses, to wens 0 con 
Fort Thompson, from which the ball was dis- | ‘to a tr oq = Crmeuionte gardening, bat 
charged, and directly in range of the field hospita! pe tng ince nt er eed thee - 
of Foster’s Brigade. It was felled, and the section | +, this by frequently observing violations ee ve 
containing the ball cut from it, on the 10th of May, | .., - aa the Se | 4 al By ee A 
by an intelligent ‘contraband.’ The peculiar man- me ~ : a 5 me prwe ae se a we ' 
ner in which the ball is lodged in the tree is | 4) 7 peng Py laid ones, oS ea 
another point of interest, indicating as it does the | a a’ “eye theese — pe eet na roads and 
resistance which this peculiar tree—the black | a: ° vt a0, e coe og vr — to the ae 
gum— offers to the shock of a heavy cannon ball. | cadens godt ll eres te | ry ae 
The tree is proverbial in the South for its tenacious | > rE “ eee sp a Beh ~ 
pon sagt weg: ay agate oy = br reomag ghad igeagege ge 
Se das ens tees opt cn cenit oy | eee, ie re ens i 
a force which would have shivered ordinary trees constructed, ey moos aan apr weidpesneneien ye: 
eoatene, Tho bell ia chante half enibodded, and | is, they should lead into some other avenue, or ena- 
the tongh eplinters, which it had forced in before | entre without ‘being compelled to retrace bi 
it, have rebounded, and now clasp it to its place, age = being competes Nye — - 
as 4 the “> had entered from the opposite side | hoe maui tn a0 podem h, pena pts 
without sufficient force to pass completely through. | ¢hc most faasible ; ws “ag He : 
We should judge that Gin gades of timber would - — ae on 
be useful in the construction of naval vessels !” he ee an te ae abbas 
athematical precision in their construction is 
As an ornamental tree, the liquidamber deserves | now almost universally considered as in bad taste, 
a place in every collection, Though a native of | and much grace may be added by such curves 88 
nea : i _.. | are rightly adapted to the surface of the ground— 
the South, it is perfectly hardy in this vicinity. | provided utility be not thereby materially sacri- 
In the spring, when 'ficed. Where no pecuniary gain is expected, direct 
its leaves are unfold- kines in avenues and walks are not to be tolerated, 
. Lawn trees and shrubbery constitute an impor- 
ing it fills the sur- tant feature in fashioning the landscape, and care 
rounding air with should be taken to place them in situations caleu- 
their delicious fra- lated to give most pleasure in viewing them. The 
grance; during the grosser and less delicate should stand more remote 
? from the frequented avenues, and the more rare 
summer the elegant- and attractive placed where closer inspection of 
ly shaped leaves, 
with their dark green 


them can be made. In general, flowering shrubs 
and trees should be near, so that the beauty of their 
foliage and flowers can be readily examined, while 





glossy surface, are re- majestic forest trees, intended to adorn the planta- 
markably handsome; tion by their size and figure, should stand where 
ri vi ran ’ 
and in the autumn, the vision can take in the whole contour, without 
the effort necessary for minute, close or critical 
when the leaves are aap 65) Caewen, examination. 


dying off, they turn to an intensely deep purple This remark will apply, in a considerable meas- 
red, more or less mixed with orange. Even in the | "* to the position of plants. And while I speak 


. . | of them, especially such as are calculated for show 
winter, the rough bark and scraggy branches give | jn flowers or foliage, I must be excused if I cross 


the tree a striking appearance, | the taste of some good people who figure herea- 
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small scale, in ornamental gardening. 
bts ton observe beautiful beds of plants and 
jowers—the rarest and most attractive—planted in 
the middle of a large grass-plat, at such a distance 
any walk or ayenue as to prevent the enjoy- 


ment of them, for their beauty or fragrance, with- 





ning on the grass, while at every turn we 
< peng oe Ie a card, “ Please keep of the grass.” 
How absurd this really is! To torbid the near 
gpproach to a well arranged, delicate, sweet cluster 
of dowering plants, where they are almost entirely 
Jost in their intended effect, for want of a close 
view of them. 

There should always be constructed an avenue 
leading to such a bed of plants, that a near appreach 
to them may be easily made, Besides, utility re- 
quires such access, for oftentimes delicate kid slip- 
pers would be soiled in walking over the bedewed 

when a clean gravel walk would be conve- 
pient and safe. 

Travelers have often noticed this great defect in 
the public grounds at our National Capital, and 
other fashionable resorts in the different States ; 
though perhaps few take the trouble to consider 
what occasions one of the most forbidding features 
in such grounds. 

Aside from evident wtilify, the graceful walks 
that wind among flower-beds and shrubbery are an 
absolute ornament, and add much to the effect to 
be produced. Then, should not tlower-beds always 
be bordered by them ? 

But, who can enjoy the gorgeous beauties of a 
well-assorted and rare collection of tulips or hya- 
cinths, or appreciate the delicious sweetness of a 
bed of carnations or picotees, when they have no 
ready access to them? If they are not forbidden 
to“ walk upon the grass,” it is not always conve- 
nient to cross a Jawn for the object; and sometimes 
the distance causes a failure to attract the attention 
of the visitor. 

A fine painting would be little noticed and se- 
cure not much admiration, if placed at such a dis- 
tance from the beholder as to prevent a fair view 
of its drawing and blending of colors; and the at- 
tractiveness of the picture is often much enhanced 
by the character of the frame that surrounds it. 


. How could a connoisseur judge of the excellence of 


a beautiful piece of embroidery without being suffi- 
— near to distinguish the prominent features 
of it 

It seems to me, then, just as absurd to form a 
flower-bed remote from some avenue giving access 
to it, as to place before a guest a dish ot choice 
sweetmeats, without a spoon or other utensil that 
would enabie him to gratify his taste. w. 
Rochester, Aug. 15, 1862, 


_——— 





Prac Oronarps 1x Onto.—A correspondent of 
the Jowa Homestead has just returned from a visit 
te Ohio, and tells such wonderful stories of the crops 
of peaches in Warren county that his neighbors 
won't believe him. He thinks that county can sup- 
ply the entire North with peaches this year. He 
alludes to two farmers that have 121 acres of peach 
trees. Hundreds of others have great orchards, 
but these are the largest, 








HORTICULTURAL ITEMS FROM FOREIGN 
JOURNALS. 


—M. D’Anrtoxss, of the Reoue Horticole, thinks 
that it is not a good plan to put pears in tight boxes, 
but that it is better to spread them upon shelves or 
tables, in a cool room; and that wrapping them in 
paper will only do for fruit which is entirely sound 
and which does not require to be examined often. 
He says, too, that in gathering summer and early- 
fall pears, the best fruit can be taken off before it 
has quite reached maturity, and that the small ones 
will in this way, having all the sap to themselves, 
become larger and better. This will only answer 
for very early fruits. With late ones the experi- 
ment would not succeed, as with them both their 
quality and preservation depend upon their being 
gathered at precisely the proper time. 


—M. Navpty, in h's report of the Exhibition of 
the Central Society of Horticulture, tells an aneo- 
dote of the Emperor, who last year visited the 
Exhibition at Fontainebleau, and was very much 
surprised not to see his favorite flower, the carnation. 
“Why,” asked he, of one of the principal exhibit- 
ors, “have you no carnations among so many 
flowers?” “Sire,” was the reply, “carnations are 
not fashionable; no one cultivates them.” This 
year they have become favorite flowers. 


—“ Surprise de Jodoigne” is the name of a new 
peach, a seedling grown by M. Xavier Grecorre, 
of Jodoigne, Belgium. The Reoue Horticole quotes 
M. Brvort, Secretary of the Royal Commission of 
Pomology of Belgium, who has made a long report 
on its merits. At the cfese, he says: “ This ex- 
quisite and remarkable peach resembles the peaeh 
in its downy skin and its stone, the apricot by the 
color of its flesh and its exterior, and the nectarine 
in its flavor.” 


—The Yucca Gloriosa Longifolia is spoken of in 
the Revue Horticole as one of the most beautiful of 
its kind, and presenting for ornamentation two 
advantages, being very beautiful in form and hav- 
ing a great abundance of flowers. Another variety 
is also mentioned ; the flowers are yellow—white or 
sulphur, and the stalk is deeply colored, almost 
purple. 4 

—M. Barrat, in his letter from London, says 
that the English floral exhibitions are much more 
beautiful than those in France, and much better 
attended; but then, he adds, they are truly fetes— 
the ladies are exquisitely dressed, the music good, 
and the whole scene extremely brilliant, 
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Wadies Department. 


ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Contributed to the Genesee Farmer. 


In giving our usual receipts we have had both this 
month and last our sick soldiers in view, and hope that 
some of the ladies who are cunning in the art of cookery 
will remember them too. That raspberry wine and black- 
berry syrup—for the making of which we gave such plain 
directions last month—would be particularly acceptable 
to the fevered lips of the wounded in the Virginia hospi- 
tals. Marmalade and jars of nice pickles would render 
the dry bread which many are now obliged to eat more 
palatable. Those who have an abundance otf tomatoes 
can put themi up in stone jars as well as in the more expen- 
sive cans, and they will be fully as acceptable to the brave 
men who have suffered so much for their country —suffer- 
ings that those of us who stay at home know nothing of. 
There was, at one time, an overplus of hospital dainties’ 
but that was before the fighting actually commenced ; 
now they are in need of those very things which were theu 
wasted. The time has now come when anything that is 
sent will be appreciated, and we hope that the want ot 
those luxuries which we enjoy so plentifully at home will 
not long be felt by the inmates of our hospitals, now that 
their wants are known. 

- =. eee 

Picktep Peacues.—Take a peck of peaches — wipe 
them carefully. Cook them with four pounds of sugar, 
one quart of vinegar, one ounce of cinnamon and one of 
cloves. 

Tux California Farmer suggests to all who are fond of 
a “dish of greens” to try the clippings taken from the 
grape-vines. It is said that they are esteemed by some 
better than spinage, mustard, or any other article. 

Seice Caxe.—One tea-cup of molasses, one of sugar, 
ove of butter, three and a half of flour, one cup of sour 
milk, four eggs, one teaspoonful of saleratus, one of cin- 
namon, half a teaspoonfut®of cloves and the same quantity 
of nutmeg. 


Anorner Way.—Pare and halve your peaches, and to 
five pounds of fruit allow two pounds of sugar and a pint 
of vinegar, with spice to your taste. Cassia buds are 
often used as a substitute for cinnamon. Plums may be 
pickled in the same way. 


AppLe Marmatape.—Break up four pounds of loaf 
sugar. Put it into a preserving kettle, and pour on a 
quart of cold water. When the sugar has melted, stir it, 
Set the kettle over the fire and let it boil for a quarter of 
an hour, skimming gt thoroughly. Have ready four 
pounds of apples, pared, cored and sliced. Put them into 
the syrup, adding the grated rinds of four large lemons 
Let it simmer, stirring it constantly until the apple is en- 
tirely dissolved and forms a smooth mass. Then add the 
juice of the lemon. Boil very fast, continuing to stir it 
until it becomes a thick marmalade. It will generally 
require simmering an hour and boiling fast half an hour. 
When it is done put it, while hot, into jars, corking and 
sealing them closely. This is the best substitute for 
ence marmalade. 











Cream Biscurr.—One pint of thin cream twe =— 
flour enough to make it as stiff as pound-cake, Das f 
small cups. et Y 

Purrit.—One cup of sugar, one cup of butter, thny we 
eggs, one pint of milk, three pints of flour, two 
fuls of cream-terter, one of soda, and a little salt, Bake ane 
n a loaf like cake. Serve when hot for breakfast OF tag woe, 

He of 

Tomators.—There is no difficulty in Preserving tom | yy¢til 
toes during the winter, and enjoying them as mneh jg and # 
January as in August. It is only necessary to boil then ots 
thoroughly, and put them up while hot, sealing the jar youba" 
so that they shall be air tight. If tomatoes do not ripen And 
before the frost comes, cut off the stalks on which is the oo ¢ 
green fruit and put them in a cellar, hanging them yp | you ba 
with the tops down, and they will gradually ripen, sat 

Peach Leatner.—To each pound of peaches allow bal The 
a pound of sugar. Mix them together, and put them iny to 
a kettle with just water enough to keep them from bun, You af 
ing. Pound and mash them with a wooden beetle, aj wa 
then boil them three hours or snore, skimming and gti. us 
ring them nearly all the time. When done, spread thinly | Byhis' 
on dishes, and set them in the sun for three or four dary Lien 
Finish the drying by loosening the leather from the dishg ba 
and setting them in an oven moderately heated. Let yo 

Hints ror Crear Starcaine.—Collars, undersleeves o 
handkerchiefs, of very fine muslin or lace, will not ber Ma 
much squeezing or rubbing when washed. They can ly boys 
made perfectly white and clean without either by the fo. eoant 
lowing process: Rinse them carefully through clew | josd 
water, then soap them well with white soap, place flat ia fall 0 
a dish or saucer, and cover with water; place themia sheet 
the sun. Let them remain two or three days, changing wit 
the water frequently and turning them. Once every dy suet 
tuke them out, rinse carefully, soap, and place in fre sere 
water. The operation is a tedious and rather trouble | 404, 
some one; but the finest embroidery or lace comes ow ing | 
perfectly white, and is not worn at all, where, in comma they 
washing, it would be very apt to tear. When theyar | gy) 
white, rinse and starch in the usual manner. did: 

Picktep Cucumpers.—However numerous may be the | «bi; 
varieties of fancy pickles in the store-room, cucumben | robil 
will retain an honored place—provided they are gre | catr 
and brittle. In order to have them so, it is oniy necw aod 
sary to follow a few simple directions: Put the cucu mot 
bers—the smaller the better—into a jar, placing a laye | pick 
of salt between each layer of cucumbers, and addings boy 
little alum. Over the whole put a cloth, letting itl | tos 
closely on the last layer. Every two or three days birc 
move this cloth, which will be wet with the brine. Rinse she 
it and replace it until the greenish matter is thoroughly T 
extracted. In this way you can keep the cucumbers al | cor 
winter, only pickling a few at a time, as they become soft | sit 
by lying in vinegar. When you wish to pickle them, pa | ow 
them into a brass kettle with vinegar enough to cove | bor 
them, and let them simmer, but never come to the boiling ed 
point until they are sufficiently cooked. Many complain | tio 
that they lose their cucumbers while lying in salt, but} We 
there is no difficulty in keeping them if the cloth whied te 
covers them is removed often enough and kept clea} gl 
Mangoes should never be allowed to boil in the vineget, | 

| but cooked in the same way as cucumbers. Cr 
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from bun, | You affect the improvement and “comfort of all | 
beetle, ang With whom you may happen to be. 
> child who in earnest endeavors to live 
g and si ween be of eternity ought, 
read thinly By his silent example a lesson may give, 
four dar, Which by words he could never have taught, 
. er the talents entrusted to you. 
the Gistes = may they be daly improved ; : 
1. Let your service be hearty and free, as is due 
From children so greatly beloved. 
rsleeves or 
I not bea Mace your Marx.—Cuartes and Rosert were two 


bey can by boys yho went to their good grandfather’s place in the 
by the fol country. It was a beautiful farm, with broad, green 
ugh clea meadows and great shady trees, and the hay-fields were 
ace fain fall of strawberries, and the pastures were covered with 
. them ia sheep and lambs. The grandfather was a kind old man 
changing and very fond of childrea, and he let the boys do pretty 
every dy much as they pleased. And so Cuaruiz trampled down 
> im fred agreat deal of grass in pursuit of flowers and berries, 
* trouble | sod chased thie sheep and lambs, just for the fun of see- 
oan ing them run, until they became frightened whenever 
Comme | they saw him, and one poor little lamb, when he saw 

they an Cuaeuie behind him, ran off in such great alarm that he 
did not stop to see where he was going, and he fell from 


y be the | s 


cumbers | robin redbreast with a worm in her bill which she was 
re grew) | carrying to feed her little ones, and he caught up a stone 


y Dees 


cucum | mother, and she fell to the ground, and when Rozearr 
& laye | picked her up she was dead. Rosert was a kind-hearted 
ddings | boy, and he made the pretty robin a grave under a wild 
ig it ln | rose-bush; and all night long he beard the little hungry 
lays > | birds up in the elm tree calling, “Mother! mother!’’ but 
, Rinw | she never came to feed them any more. 


oughly 





bers all | corner of the meadow, where the two boys used often to 
me sof | sit when the weather was warm, and when their visit was 
m, pai | over and their clothes and playthings were all packed for 
) core | home, Roserr planted a lily by the side of the spring; 


boiling | it 


mplsin | tion. The two boys were walking slowly along, for there 
lt, but | was plenty of time before the train would come, and 
whieb | their hands were full of fruit which their grandfather had 
clean. | given them when he bade them good-bye. 
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THE T 
read of the servant who hid in the earth 
ae Tenis his master had given, 
when, by dilligent ase, to redouble its worth, 
fle ought to have faithfully striven ? 
have talents: God gave them to you, 
heen pes require them again. 
quke care not to waste them ; if ever so few, 
[a them not have been given in vain. 
speech ; then remember to watch your words well, 
Tai them be gentle and kind ; 
fi may seem & smal! matter, but no one can tell 
The comfort a word leaves behind. 
time. Every minute and hour of the day 
* Sy your Father in Heaven, 
haste to improve, ere it passes away, 
iglent 20 graciously given. 
too, though it seems very small ; 





high rock and was killed. One day Caaruie saw a 


threw it with all his strength at the poor little 


There was a beautiful spring under an oak tree in one 


was the last thing he did before he set out for the sta- 


“What were you doing there by the spring?’ asked 


“TI was setting out a lily, so that grandfather might 
see it sometimes, and have something to remember me 
by when I am gone.” 

“Nonsense!” replied Caartis. “There’s something 
to make him remember me,” and he lifted a large stone 
from the wall, and aimed it at the little mound on the 
margin of the spring. It did not touch the lily, but it 
sank into the soft earth by its side, and the beautiful — 
green moss that grew there was ashamed of it, and crept 
round and leaned over it, and finally covered it up; 80 
that in a few years it looked like a green velvet cushion, 
and not like a stone. But Roperr's lily grew and blos- 
somed a great many years, and made the air sweet with 
its fragrance, and the mowers were careful not to cut it 
down. Now, which do you think you are planting— 
stones or lilies ?—Springfield Republican. 


Faruers’ Bors.—In the wide world there is no more 
important thing than farmers’ boys. They are not 80 
important for what they are, as for what they will be. 
At present they are of little consequence too often. But 
farmers’ boys always have been, and we presume always 
will be, the material out of which the noblest men are 
made. They have health and strength; they have bone 
and muscle; they have heart and will; they have ambi- 
ion and endurance: and these are the materials that 
make men. Not buckram and broadcloth, and patent 
leather and beaver fur, and kid-gloves and watch-seuls, 
are the materials of which men are made. It takes bet- 
ter stuff to make a man. It is not fat and flesh, and 
swagger and self-conceit; nor yet smartness, nor flip- 
pancy, nor foppery, nor fastness. These make fools, not 
men; not mer such as the world wants, nor such as it 
will honor and bless. Not long hair, nor much beard, 
nor @ cane, nor a pipe, nor a cigar, ner a quid of tobacco, 
nor a glass of beer or brandy, nor a dog or gun, nor @ 
pack of cards, nor a novel, nor a vulgar book of love and 
murder, nor a tale of adventures, that makes a man, or 
has anything to do with making a man. Farmers’ boys 
ought to keep clear of all these idle, foolish things. 
They should be employed with nobler objects. They 
have yet to be men of the clear grit—honest, intelligent, 
industrious men.— Valley Farmer. 








“Tr You Prease.”—When the Duke of Wellington was 
sick, the last thing he took was a little tea. On his ser- 
vant handing it to him in a saucer, and asking him it he 
would have it, the Duke replied, “ Yes, if you please.” 
These were his last words. How much kindness and 
courtesy is expressed by them! He who had commanded 
the greatest armies in Europe, and was long accustomed 
to the tone of authority, did not despise or overlook the 
small courtesies of life. In all your home talk, remember, 
“If you please.” Among your playmates, don’t forget, 
“If you please.” To all who wait upon or serve you, 
believe that “If you please” will make you better served 
than all the cross or ordering words in the whole diction- 
ary. Don’t forget three little words, “If you please.” 





Maximus or Onper anp Ne«trness.—Pertorm every ope- 
ration in proper season. Perform every operation in the 
best manner. Complete every part of an operation as you 





proceed. Finish one thing before you begin another. 
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Miscellaneous, 


PRADRRBAAALLAIELOLOOeeeeseesernes Pe _ e eeeeeaesaeaseaaa~s 


Pons on Naues.—When Dr. Goodenough preached be- 
fore the House of Lords, a wag remarked: 


“Tis well enough that Goodenongh 
Before the Lords should preach ; 
For sure enough, they’re bad enough 
He underiakes to teach.” 


The folowing is a lively and spirited pun: 


Ata tavern one night, 
Messrs. More, Strange and Wright, 
Met to drink and and their good thoughts exchange. 
Says More; “ Of us three, 
The whole will agree, 
There’s only one knave, and that’s Strange.” 


“ Yes,” says Strange, rather sore, 
«Tm sure there’s one More— 

A most terrible knave and a bite, 
Who cheated his mother, 
His sister and brother.” 


“ Oh, yes,” replied More, “that is Wright.” 


Fonrenetie.—This distinguished author stands out 
among writers for having reached the extraordinary age 
of a hundred years. It was believed of him that he never 
truly laughed or cried in the whole course of his exist- 
ence. The following characteristic anecdote is told of 
him: One day a certain bonvivant Abbe came unexpect- 
edly to dine with him. The Abbe was fond of asparagus 
dressed with butter, for which Fontenelle also had a great 
gout, but preferred it dressed with oil. Fontenelle said 
for such a friend there was no sacrifice he would not 
make; the Abbe should have half the dish of asparagus 
he had ordered for himself, and, moreover, it should be 
dressed with butter. While they were conversing thus 
together, the Abbe fell down in a fit of apoplexy; upon 
which Fontenelle instantly scampered down stairs, and 
eagerly called out to his cook: “The whole with oil! the 
whole with oil, as at first!” 


Tue Cow anv THE RatLroap.—When George Stephen- 
son, the celebrated Scotch Engineer, had completed his 
model of a locomotive, he represented himself before the 
British Parliamdnt and asked for the attention and sup- 
port of that body. The grave M. P.’s looking sneeringly 
at his invention, said: “So you have made a carriage to 
run only by steam, have you?” “ Yes, my Lords.” “ And 
you expect to run on parallel rails, so that it cannot get 
off, do you?” “Yes, my Lords.” “Well, now, Mr. 
Stephenson, let us show you how absurd your claim is: 
Suppose, when your carriage is running upon those rails 
at the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour —if you are 
extravagant enough to even suppose such a thing is pos- 
sible—a cow should get in the way. You can’t turn out 
for her—what then?” “ Then twill be bad for the cow, 
my Lords !” 


A countTrYMAN sowing his ground, two smart fellows 
riding that way, one of them called to him, with an inso- 
lent air: “Well, honest fellow, it is your business to sow, 
but we reap the fruits of your labor.” To which the 
countryman replied: “It is very likely you may, for I 
am sowing hemp !” 











Haus.—* Gripps, I understand you have a superior 
way of curing hams. I should like to learn it.” “Well, 
yes; I kpow very well how to cure them, but the trouble 
with me just now is to pro-cure them.” 





_ a 

Sovprers must HAVE Sounp Fret.—The late Major Wi. 
THROP, in an article written for the Atlantic Monthly uy, 

A soldier needs, beside his soldierly drill, ~~ 

1. Good feet. 

2. A good stomach. * 

8. And after these comes the good head and 
heart. the goog 

But good feet are distinctly the first thing; without 
them you can nof get to your duty. If a comrade or 
horse, or a locomotive, takes you on its back to the field 
you are useless there; and when the field is ly. you 
not retire, run away, and save your bacon. = 

Good shoes and plenty of walking make good feet, 4 
man who pretends to belong to an infantry company 
ought always to keep himself in training, so’ that at ary 
moment he can march twenty or thirty miles Without 
feeling a pang or raising a blister. . 

A Captain of a company who will let his men mang 
with such shoes as I have seen on the feet of some 
feliows in this war, ought to be garroted with shoe. 
strings, or at least compelled to play Pope and wash thy 
feet of the whole army of the Apostles of Liberty, 

If you find a foot-soldier lying beat out by the roag. 
side, desperate as a sea-sick map, five to one hig hee 
are too high or his soles too narrow or too thin, or his 
shoe is not made straight on the mside, so that the greg 
toe can spread into its place as he treads. 

I am an old walker over Alps across the water, and 
over Cordilleras, Sierras, Deserts and Prairies at bome; 
I have done my near sixty miles a day, without discon. 
fort—and, speaking from large expérience, and with pain. 
ful recoliections of the suffering and death I have know, 
for want of good feet on the march, I say to every volup. 
teer: Trust in God; but keep your shoes easy. 

eo — 

Weppine Rixes.—One of the most whimsical insetip. 
tions was used by the Bishop of London in 1753, wh 
had been married three times. On the fourth marriay 
he placed as a motto on the wedding ring: 

“Ii I survive 
I'll make them five.” 

One device of French jewellers is forming a motto by 
the arrangement of stones around the hoop—the first le. 
ter of the name of each stone forming amatory work 


when combined, as in the following examples¢ 


R-uby. L-apis Lasuli. 
F-merald, O-pal. 
G-arnet. V-erd Antique. 
A-mnethyst. E-merald. 
R-uby. M-alachite. 
D-iamond. E-merald. 


A Hint ror tae Divorce Covrts.—A Roman beiy 
about to repudiate his wife, among a variety of othe 
questions was asked by her enraged kinsman: “Is a 
your wife a sensible woman? Is she not handsome!” 
In answer to which, slipping off his shoe, he held it, 
asking them: “Is not this shoe a very handsomé one! 
Is it not quite new? Is it not extremely well made! 
How, then, is it that none of you can tell me whereit 
pinches?” 








An anecdote is related of a running footman (rather 
half-witted), who was sent from Glasgow to Edinburg fr 
two doctors to come and see his sick master. He was in 
terrupted on the road by the inquiry : How is your mat 
ter,now? “He’s no dead yet,” was the reply, “ but bell 
soon be, for I’m fast on the way for twa Edinburg doctors 
to come and visit him.” 





Ha anv Raix.—“ Where do you bail from!” queried 
a Yankee of a traveler. “Where do you rain from?” 
“Don’t rain at all,” said the astonished Jonath 
“Neither do I hail—so mind your own business.” 
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“Tome on rue WEATHER FROM JuLY 15TH to Aveust 
1oru, 1862.—The temperature is the great moving power ; 
too much or too little heat, ruinous, With higher beat, 
more evaporation or moisture in the atmosphere, and 
more vapor to fall in rain. For July the temperature 
was at the mean for 25 years, 70.5°; the first half rather 
above the mean, and the last half a little below, or 69.8°. 
Io the last half the highest heat was only 83° on the 
ath, and the lowest at 7 a. M. was 61° on the 26th. 

Wheat harvest was later than usual. Most wheat was 
cot last year in the third week of July, but the rains in 
the last ten days prevented the cutting of wheat till the 
sist, that splendid day for harvesting, on which a great 
amount was cut. 

The rain of the month measured 4.13 inches, more than 
three-fourths of it in the last half. Vegetation was rapid. 
Thunder showers, rare before, occurred after the 19th. 

In Maryland and Southern Illinois the wheat was har- 
vested about the middle of the month, and in the quite 
south of that State had begun early in the month, in Lat. 
87, 10. Good health prevailed, although there had been 
w little lightning for two months. 

August began with pleasant weather, and has given us 
a good share of it to the middle of the month. The har- 
vesting of wheat, begun on the last day of July, chiefly, 
over this section, was rapid, and in a fortnight the crop, 
anda fine crop, was secured. The farmers felt greatly 
prospered ; no blight, no rust, no midge maggots devour- 
ing the young wheat in the heads, but its fields fully ripe, 
most of it standing erect, and the machines operating 
with mighty power. It was a time of gladness and con- 
gratulation. ' 

The rain in the fortnight was 1.31 inch, rather moderate, 
but enough, as so much fell in the preceding half month. 
Thunder showers became more frequent, and some parts 
seemed to have a surplus of electricity. 

The average heat of the first half of August is 72.9°, or 
9.5° above that for 25 years. The highest, 90° on the 4th 
and the lowest, 60° on the 14th. The 8th and 9th were 
hot days, and much Shotter at the south, and the heat 
longer continued. : 

The growth of potatoes, Indian corn, &c., rapid, and 
the future promising. Apricots, apples, early pears, are 
in the market; green sweet corn plerty, tomatoes, &c. 
The voice of plenty is heard on every side. 
+e 

Awgeican Mitkine Macuine 1n Enctano.—An English 
gentleman writes us, asking if the American Milking Ma- 
chine shown at the Great International Exhibition is as 
Valuable as it is represented. A few years since we saw 
this machine, and were not very favorably impressed with 
its practical utility. It seems to have created quite a 
farore in England, and we understand the patent right 








“Waar Variety or Waeart Saat I Sow ?’—This is a 
question very generally asked at this season. Many new 
varieties have been tried in this section, but farmers are 
falling back to the old kinds. When the land is inahigh 
state of cultivation, and early, the Soules (white) is the 
favorite; and where Soules is not likely to succeed, the 
Mediterranean is sown. The latter is early, and generally 
escapes the midge. It has, too, greatly improved in qual- 
ity, though still much inferior to the Soules. The “Lam- 
bert Weevil-Proof” is in quality about midway between 
the Mediterranean and the Soules. Some like it very 
much, while others have abandoned it. It has rather a 
weak straw [and is apt to fal! down. The Dayton has 
been quite popular in some sections, but this also has 
been given up by some who have tried it. As yet, we 
know of nothing better than the Soules—nothing earlier 
than the Mediterranean. We would, however, advise 
farmers to sow an acre or so of the new kinds and give 


them a fair trial. 
_— + oo —____—_ 


Free Farus 1x Iowa.—The Iowa papers are calling the 
attention of persons wishing to avail themselves of the 
Free Homestead law, to the government land in that State. 
The Sioux City Register says, in that district alone there 
are 4,000,000 acres of Government land, as choice as any 
in the State. It is in the neighborhood of a railroad. 
The Fort Dodge Republican says there are 50,000 acres of 
what are termed Railroad Lands, in that district. They 
are owned by the Government and are held at $2.50 per 
acre. Under the Homestead law, a pre-emptor can locate 
80 acres of this land, which is equivalent to 160 acres of 
ordinary Government land. A correspondent of the 
Homestead says there are 40,000 acres in Humboldt county 
subject to pre-emption after the first of next January. 
We think those designing to avail themselves of the 
Homestead law would do well to visit Iowa. It is des- 
tined to be one of the first agricultural States in the 


West. 
———*°9e—___—_- 


Training Cunrants.—The Maine Farmer says: “ Cur- 
rant bushes can be trained and made to growin any 
desired form, either as a bush, tree, or upoa a trellis, MW 
trained as a bush, only three, or at most, four, shoots 
should start from the ground at once. [Better train them 
on a single stem.] After bearing two years, allow one or 
two strong shoots to start from the bottom, to take the 
place of one or two of the old ones, which should be cut 
away. One shoot may be allowed afterward to grow every 
year, to replace an old one; and thus the plant will be 
entirely renewed every three or four years.” 

———-9e—___— 

Goop Appie Trees.—The Maine Farmer says: “ Long 
experience has shown that an apple tree that stands near 
an old wood-pile always grows thriftily and bears an 
abundance of apples, as the fine, slowly-decaying chip- 
dirt forms an excellent manure for apple and other fruit 


trees.” 
———-_- + oo ___—_—__ 


Tae Sorcuum Business.—Our western exchanges are 
filled with glowing accounts of the sorghum business. It 
is thought that enough sugar and molasses will be pro- 
duced in several of the Western States for home con} 





has been sold for a large sum. 


sumption. 
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Coxsumprion or Woot ror THz Aruy.—It is estimated 
that a complete outfit for an American soldier requires 25 
From the excessive 


Ibs. of raw or unmanufactured wool. 


wear and tear in time of war, and losses from various 
causes, it is thought that on an average each soldier re- 


quires three outfits per annum. 


At the lowest estimate we shall soon have over a million 
men in the field. The annual consumption of wool for 
army porposes, therefore, will amount to the enormous 
According to 
the census of 1850, the product of the whole United States 
It is now un- 
doubtedly much larger—perhaps double—but at all events 
this extraordinary demand for wool, especially for the 


quantity of seventy-five million pounds! 


amounted to only fifty-one million lbs.! 


coarser grades, cannot fail to insure high prices. 





ee 





Ripeninc Grapss.—The Country Gentleman says, a hor- 
ticulturist in New Bedford—where the sea winds are often 
injurious if trained to a common trellis—has succeeded 
admirably in ripening his grapes by training them to a 
low, nearly level trellis, under which is placed quite a 
quantity of rocks, so that the grapes are but a few inches 
This gives them protection from the 
winds, and the reflection from the stone causes them to 
ripen their fruit a fortnight sooner than when in a differ- 


above the rocks. 


ent position. 


——__-42—_— 

Biacxserry Wine.—At the last meeting of the N. Y. 
Farmers’ Club, Mrs. Hau presented a sample of black- 
berry wine made as follows: 1 quart of juice, 2 quarts of 
water, 8 lbs. of sugar, fermented in casks and drawn into 
It was 
well liked. A blackberry cordial for sick soldiers was 
also recommended, to be made as follows: 1 quart of 
juice, 1 pint of water, 1 pound of sugar, spices; mixture 


bottles, corked and sealed, and kept two years. 


allowed to boil; when cool, add half pint brandy. 
* 

A Goop Curp.—Mr. CuristopHer Wriyne, of Perinton 
in this county, informs us that he sheared from 132 sheep 
944 pounds of wool, well-washed and clean, or about 7 
pounds 2j ounces each. The sheep were ordinary Meri- 
nos, most of them two-year old wethers. They were well 
fed last winter, having, in’ the language of Mr. W., “ all 
the grain they could eat.” Mr. W. thinks the “ State of 
New York never beat it.” Is this so? 








——_—__+ ¢.0e—_—_— 

Frost anv Wormus.—R. G. Parpse, of New York, says: 

“The worms were troublesome in my garden last year, 

and I watched for the last day that I could spade it up 

before freezing. That night the newly-spaded earth froze 

solid, and finished off the worms effectually. I have no 
doubt it saved my crop of grapes this year.” 








bd 

Sorcuum Wine.—We have received from the Rev. A. 
Myers, of Springfield, Ohio, a sample of his wine made 
from Sorghum. By referring to our advertising columns 
it will be seen that Mr. M. has published a treatise on its 
manufacture, &c. 








ee 


Tur Genesee Farmer still continues its long career as a 
cheap useful agricultural periodical. The present number 
has an interesting table of contents, and is very well illus- 
trated in the horticultural department, which is of specia} 


Agricultural Ting, 
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An “ Ordnance Plow,” it is said, has been 

firm in Waterloo, N. Y., for the benefit of Pa, 
Border States, who are liable to attacks from iy 
It resembles an ordinary plow, and can be Used 
but the beam is peculiar, being cylindrica) al 
shaped, and provided with a bore of sufficient Cali 
throw a shot of from one to three pounds Weight, } , 
be sighted and manceuvred almost as conveniently yi 


artillery on wheels. 

Mr. Brroseit, of Mendon, in this county, inforgy peach 
that the best crop of wheat in that town, this te park 
on a field from which a crop of clover was wal win 
year, and the sod turned over in a week or two on Sr 
the wheat sown in the fall without again plowing , cis00, 
surface was cleaned and mellowed by the use of they. fp msde 
cultivator, harrow, &c. The wheat was put jg with gfe Fran 
drill. 




















Lal 
Harpsr & Brorners, of New York, have in Pres gape the A 
work on Wine Making, by Mr. Haraszrny, Mr. Hinge she | 
appointed a year or two ago, by the Governor of of cal 
nia, to visit Europe for the purpose of Collecting Ta 
of the grape adapted to that State, and to obtaiy; exces 
tion in regard to its culture. His book will be looky 
with interest. 
Mr. Aturrton’s herd of Shorthorns was sold aj} ty 
on the 15th of July. Forty-two animals were sold ge shou 
average price of $375. Mr. Cornet, President eg) cons 


N. Y. State Ag. Society bought a two year old belies phos 
$500. At this sale, three Kentucky bred Shorthom, ) 
ported by Mr. Atexanper, sold for $305, $315 and 


Ix an Essay “On Recent Improvements in Hay 
ing, by Ropert Surru,” commended by the Royilig 
cultural Society of England, the common rerilip) YoU! 
American hay-rake is highly spoken of. It is being 
tensively introduced into England. He says it will ply port 
two acres per hour. fine 
Mr. Sanpay, of Yorkshire, Eng., has one of the fy Be 
flocks of Leicester sheep in the world. In fact, beinf 
the Leicester what Jonas Wess is to the South Dm ‘ 
At his last suction sale, 72 rams brought an avenp; 
$132 each. One two year old ram brought $700. ~ 


Mr. Crippen, of .Coldwater, Mich., lost his Shoring ¢xt 
bull, Wellington, last winter. He was found dead iali _ 
stall in the morning, and no cause of his death couit} sack 


Ci 


discovered. He Was the only animal in the Statew = 
Grand Turk blood in his veins. iy 


R. G. Parpes, the author ot a book on the Strawbem _ 
at the last meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club, aif ait 
his list of six strawberries was, Wilson, Hooker, i j this 
Longworth’s Prolific, Burr’s New Pine, and Triomphe) - 


Gand. mal 
Ar the late Fair of the Royal Ag. Society of ¥ 
Mr. Fow er sold $70,000 worth of his steam plows! 1 the 
agricultural implement makers of England are reapigi} 
harvest out of the visitors at the International Exbibilia® ex, 
Tue Great International Exhibition is estimated toby jtic 





interest.—Hingston (C. W.) Daily News. 


added @ million of visitors to the population of Louis | by! 
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ee pre of trait in Covent Garden, London, July 19th, 
follows: Cherries, 25 cts. to 50 cts. per Ib. ; goose- 
we gets. to 12 cts. per quart ; red currants, $1.75 to 
sieve; black currants, $1.50 to $1.25 per sieve ; 

aol a 12 ets. to 25 cts. per Ib. 

guox Beattie, of Markbam, C. W., has made another 
: ion of Shorthorn and Ayrshire cattie and Leices- 
; ter sheep. He left Annan, Scotland, with them, April 
F syih, and was over nine weeks on the passage to Quebec. 
"F restock arrived in good condition. 

Ix Southern Illinois, where immense quantities of 

are raised for Chicago, Cincinnati and other 
parkets, the Jnest John is said to be the earliest, best 
sod most productive peach. 

Sraetz & Bros., of Punta de los Rejes, near San Fran- 
cisco, California, who have a dairy of seven bundred cows, 
made a cheese weighing 1,779 lbs.! It was sold in San 
Francisco at 25 cents @ lb., and brought $444.75. 

Lavy Prot has just been presented with a medal by 
im pris gah the Agricultural Society of Amiens, for the services which 
Y. Mr. Hyp she has rendered to agriculture by improving the breed 









rnor of of cattle. 

ecting twigf’ Tae wool clip ot Maine the present season has greatly 
obtain i exceeded that of any former year. 

ll be lookei seo 








Inquiries and Answers, 





consists essentially of phosphates,—phosphate of potash, 
phosphate of magnesia and phosphate of lime. About 
horthomysf one-half the ash is phosphoric acid. Potash amounts to 
15 and pearly one-third of the whole ash ; the msgnesia to rather 
in Hayjgp more than one-third of the potash; and the lime to about 
e Royalty one-third of the magnesia. We put it in this form that 
On revitip FOU may the more easily remember it. 
- is being You must bear in mind, too, that by far the greater 





it will ape portion of the ash is in the bran. One hundred Ibs. of 
fine four contain only about 12 ounces of ash; while 100 

of the fa Ibs. of coarse bran contain 7 Ibs. of ash! There is also 

fact, bein 20°? phosphoric acid in the ash of bran than in the ash 

South Don of fine flour. 

in avenpif, Cutrvre or Hors.—Do you know of any work that 

700, treats of the culture of the hop? If so, what is the price 


and where can it be obtained? If there is no such work 
is Shoriig extant, perhaps you or some of your able correspondents 
could write an article on hop culture that would be very 


} dead in acceptable to your correspondent, and might be of use to 
ath could} such of your readers as would like to try their luck in 
» Statewife bop raising. How would it do to get roots or cuttings 
from the common hops, such as the farmers grow for fam- 
ily use? If dug in the autumn, would they 7 through 
Ss Winter and germinate in the spring? If so, what is the 
2 best mode of preservation? There appears to be a diffi- 
s’ Club, } calty in procuring cuttings from established hop yards in 
ker, Homf this vicinity, which perhaps is not the case elsewhere.— 
riompbe Rossrt Jones, Jvanhoe, Hastings Co., C. W. 
| ‘P.S.—What are the distinguishing marks between the 
male and female hops? ~ 
of E Will some of our experienced correspondents answer 
lows! Taf the above? 
e reapi Cie Mitt.—(Wx. Bennett.) Hrcxox’s machine is an 
Exbibit®® excellent one. It grinds the apples and presses out the 
sted tobuf jttice expeditiously and with little labor. It can be worked 


‘Londos | by hand or horse power. 





Enpiess Horse Power Turasnine Macuine.—(Joun 
Turner.) There are many excellent machines manufas- 
tured in this State. It is difficult to say which is the desi, 
We may safely say that if you get one either of Euery 
bsros. or Wuerer, Meticx & Co., of Albany, or of Wsr- 
InGHOUsE & Co., Schenectady, you will have a machine that 
will suit you. Come to our State Fair and examine the 
various machines for yourself. 





Wurrewasu.—I have some picket fences that I want to 
whitewash. Will some one who has had experience give 





us areceipt in the Genesee Farmer for making it, so that 
rea stand the weather ?—Ira L. Spracus, ario Co., 
) © 4 " 

Literary Notices, 


NORTH AMERICA. By Antnony Trotors. 

At this time the travels of an Englishman in this country have 
a peculiar interest, Mr. TreLops’s book would have been wel- 
comed at any time, for, aside from his own repufation as a nov- 
elist, an account of this country by a son of Mrs. Troops, who 
made herself so notorious here, would be worth reading. He 
came here Jast autumn, and the whole tone of the book is ex 
ceedingly fair. In speaking of the war he takes the Northern 
side, and appreciates the patriotism which has brought such an 
immense army into the field. He says of our social habits what 
all foreigners do—that women are treated with a chivalrous re- 
spect, which they neither return or appreciate. He speaks most 
enthusiastical y of Boston, and not so much so of New York. 
In his conclusion, he says that he has undoubtedly offended his 
friends on this side of the water, and then addresses Americans 
as “the thin-skinned,” which is the only really offensive thing in 
the book. Of courre. in our relations to Great Britain he takes 
the English view. 

HEALTH: Its friends and its Foes. Mussry. Boston: Govip 

& LINCOLN. 

Dr. Mussy is a warm advocate of a vegetable diet. His book 
opens with an attack on corsets, tight Jacing and hoops, whieh, 
with alcohol and tob , have his unqualified condemnation. 
His attacks upon the habits which he considers abuses of health, 
are much warmer than his advocacy of those which tend to pre- 
serve it. The chapters on Bathing, Exercise and Ventilation are 
short, There are some very goud remarks on dyspepsia, and 
some facts in regard to epilepsy, which, if they are facts, give 
great hope that this terrible disease may be alleviated, if not en- 
tirely cured. The closing chapter, entitled, “My own Experi- 
ence,” shows that he practices as well as preaches. 


RAVENSHOE. By Henry Krnasuey, author of “Geoffroy 
Hamlin,” &c. 

A very interesting novel — well written, but with an elaborate 
and rather intricate plot. Still, as the interest is sustained to the 
close, this defect is not felt; and as each character is clearly 
drawn and well-defined, there is no confusion, but you mingle 
with them all, and interest yourself in their affairs as though i 
was the most natural thing possible for a man to discover that he 
has no right to a name which he has always borne, and that ser- 
vant and muster must change places. The attempted transfor- 
mation of a gentleman into a groom, and of a groom into e gen- 
tleman, is well delineated—the iatter change being the most suc- 
cessful, 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. Part V. J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., 

Philadelphia ; W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburg. 

We have received another part of this curious book. Its con- 
tents are a medley of mueh that is worth knowing on all kinds 
of subjects. A long account of playing-cards, and how to tell 
fortunes with them ; a sketchof Hanpex and one of Sir Josuva 
REYNOLDS; an article on funeral gardeners, end sgme anecdotes 
of extraordinary marriages, forms part of the variety of subjects 








H which enliven the month of February. 
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Agricultural Exhibitions for 1862, 
NATIONAL. 
Am. Pomological Soc. Boston........-+)+++++ September 17—19 
National Horse Show... Chicago. ............++ a 1—1 
World’s Horse Fair.... Williamsport, Pa.,..... “ 2— 5 
STATE, PROVINCIAL, &c. 
Vermont.......- cenneR csececs seoesss-September 9—12 
GD cceccen cvstioness PONE 1006 c00. csese - 16—20 
Kentucky. ../...-+++++ Lecwlevlie ..cccccccece see 16—20 
Canada East..........Sherbrooke...........+ sat 17—19 
Connecticui.......+- BN .October i—10 
Insiana ......-+++++ . -Indianapolis .......... Sept. 29 to Oct. 4 
BOE occas ccoccoosse -DebUGRC. 200 cccccccece “ 380 = 3 
Pennsylvania...-....- Norristown........... - * @ “ 3 
Llinois ......22 sess. PER cose ccvccececse = = * ¢ 
Do Hort. Society...Chicago ............ o * Bae 
New York ..........++ Rochester. .......... nu" @ Ss ¢ 
New Jersey ........-- “« 30 « 4 
Michigan .... “ 23—26 
Canada West .. ‘ “* 22—26 
Canada East.......... “ 17—19 
COUNTY AND TOWN—NEW YORK. 
Albany..... ananeniie ARE .<ccccves + aseenene Sept. 23—23 
Allegany .. ......+.-+++- AMeliCa «2.6... ceeeeeee - “ 2—24 
PROOERG. 05.0000 + c0ccccsnes Bingbamton....... — “ 9—12 
Brooktyn Hort. Society....Brooklyn......-. ..++++++ “« 18—20 
Cattaraugus..........+-++ DE cudncknanedeee - dans “ 23—25 
Cayuga Southern....... . Sherwood’s Corners... ... “ 16—17 
Chautauqua.........--...Psmama ...... 0 eee e cere “« 1lwW—12 
Chautauqua Far. & Mech..Fredomia, .......+-++-++++ “ 24-26 
Chenango. ... .... 0.00 oo NOPWICN .......cc cece eees “ 21—26 
Columbia Ag. & Hort..... Hudson ....... 0.20. eee e ee “ 24-26 
Delawate ........s.-se++s I cas cabonik “aie “ 17-19 
BEE wines vss <oeeeseewss Elizabethtown ..........-- “ 25-26 
Greene . ....0.ecewecoees OMNED.cncce os ceveccvececs Sep.3u Oc.1 
Livingston.... ..-...++0+. Genesee.........-cccceees Sept. 25—26 
Oneida. ........cccceveces PRUNE. .00 sceccoceccoesece * 10—12 
Oxford Town.......-.--++- OO. savuctacecssee “ 16—1S 
Putnam ......00 scccccees Lake Mahopac..........+ “ 24—26 
QDOOORS.....0 22 .ccccccvecees OWT 2 occ cccecve- cece “« 18—19 
Rosendale ........-secce Dieter O8. ccc cccccceseses “« 16—18 
Kkushville Union......... Bushville ...cccccccce cee “« 22—23 
St. Lawrence..........-s- CID cosacccccce susces “ 23—25 
BeewSeR £00... 2c cece oes nec coceccceccestoeee “* 24-26 
Susquehanna Valley...... Unadilla .......ccccees oe “* 23—24 
Suratoga......----eeee+ + Saratoga Springs 
Tompkins ........ .---+++ Tthaea ...cccecccccccences 
Tonawanda Valley....... NPS Ee eee 
WISP. tice cvccscece a Kingston... 
Westchester ..........-+- Mt. Vernon pind . 
Washington.........-..-- Belem... cov cccccccvecs 
CANADA WEST. 
Brockville.......0.scccees Brockville ......... . »--Sept. 18—19 
Durham West .........-- Neweastle.......... ensnnd Oct. 9—10 
East York......... speeeus Markham Village....... = § 
Kingston Electoral........ Kingston .....ccccccccvee Sept. 1S 
BRR ss cccceesoss BIMRARS «000 ccccccvesces "= 
North Simcoe............ TP ona cecen0se osenees Oct. | 
No. Leeds and Grenville..Frankville ............. a et 
North Qntario............ Prince Albert........... we 3 
Pease .. eee Brampton........2.++---Sept 17—18 
Boaesell .... ccc cece ccc ce OSDUPMC.. 000 cccccceees ~~ 
South Simcoe..........- Bradford ;......0cccccvece Oct. 2 
Stormont ..........- ccc cocccueses eneees - * 89 





Kespine Grares.—Into the bottom of a small keg or 
pail-cask put a layer of grape leaves fresh from the vines. 
On these carefully place a layer of sound, mpe, dry grapes, 
then leaves and grapes.in alternate layers, till the keg is 
full. Head up the cask, and bury it in some well-drained 
ground, below the depth of the frost. Like other things 
excluded from the light and air, they will eo rapidly 
on exposure, and hence when a keg is opened and they 
are found good, use them freely.—/change. 
7e- 

Crean Your Seep Waueat.—Messrs. Cuapretn & 
Spracue, of this city, manufacture a machine for clean- 
ing oats, barley, &c., out of seed wheat, which is at once 
ingenious, simple and effectual. Having witnessed its 
operation, we can cheerfully recommend it to our readers. 
For further particulars see our advertising columns. 

aikieeneneii iaciaaitnt> 


Rancip Botrer.—Grorck E. Brackett, of Belfast, Me., 
writes: ‘‘Tell M. B. to churn his rancid butter over; that 











i, 

Special Notices, 
Frurt-Gnowers’ Socrery or Wesreay New 

September meeting of this Society will be held in 

Tuesday, September 80, 1862, at its usual rooms, 
In circulars to the members the Secretary will 

of the subjects to be brought up for discussion, 

By order of the Council. 





Yorn—, 
Rochester, mt 


give Ue noticg 


C. P. Bisex, Secretary, 
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The Markets, 
OFFICE OF THE GEN 
onasiene Th Ye ag ia RMER, 

Since our last report, there has been little cbange in the Price 
of grain, Notwithstanding the most favorable reports of the 
throughout the country, and also reporis of good harvest Weather 
in England, last month’s prices are fully maintained, and jn the 
case of Oats there has been an advance of two or three CN per 
bushel. 

As compared with this time last year, wheat is Tow from It, 
to 25c. per bushel higher, and about 5c, higher than at the same 
time in 1860, or 1559; and from 10¢. to 15e. higher than in 18%, 
It is, however, fully 25c, a bushel lower than at this time in 183, 

As compared with prices at this time in 1858, °59, 60 and 1, 
wheat is now from 9c. to 12c. per bushel above the average, 

In regard to future prices, it is hardly safe to predict, Itiy 
possible that prices will be higher, but as it appears to US, the 
probabilities are against any material advance, Money never 
was so abundant as now, and millers and speculators will be likely 
to pay as much for grain as the state of the market at home ai 
abroad will warrant. 

The exportation of produce from New York continues ona 
immense scale, For the week ending Aug. 19, they amounted » 
nearly three millions of dollars! The total amount from Jan, | 9 
Aug. 19 is $86,332,935. ‘This is five millions more than for the 
same period lust year, and thirty millions more than for the sane 
period in 1860! 

Exchange on England has fallen since our last report from 1 
to 127; the premium on gold has also fallen 5 per cent—it is now 
qnoted at 115. The specie in the New York banks is fifty pa 
cent, higher than the average of the last nine years. Million 
upon millions of American stocks have been sent home from Ey 
rope, but this, as the above figures show, has only served » 
demonstrate the financial strength of the nation. 

In this State the crop of Barley will be light, but of excellent 
quality. The inercased certainty of the wheat crop causes ales 
and less breadth of land to be sown each year to barley, In(a- 
ada and throughout the West the crop will be about an averag, 
The season will open with a light stock of Malt and old Barly 
on hand. 

Oats have been seriously injured in some sections by the aphis 

In this section it is thought that the Potato croup will be light 


New York, Aug. 25.—The transactions in grain and flourbar 
been 'ess extensive for a few days past Ocean freights haves 
vanced, and this hes checked exportation. White Wheat may 
quoted at $1.37@$1.56 as the range, and Red Wheat 91.10@#1% 
Mixed Western Corn, 58@6lc.; yellow Corn, 62@66c.; white, 10 
Tie. Kye, T7@88e. Western Oats, 4°@5ic.; State Oats, 5146 
523¢c. Barley, 65@S80c. Beans in fair den.and—medium, $28 
@$3.00 per bushel of 62 Ibs.; marrows, $3.00@#3.10. Hop 
growth of 1861, 14@17c. per Ib. Butter in active demand fe 
home trade and for a to England—State, choice, 16% @I%: 
State, common to good, 14@léc.; choices Western Reserve, 4@ 
l6c.; fair to choice Western, 12@14c.; common Western, 10@ 
113¢¢.; Grease Butter, 9@9c. Cheese, market active and firm 
choice State dairies, $@¥ec.; Ohio, fair to choice, 7@8e.; damaged 
Cheese, 8@5c. Frurt—Plums plenty and cheap; green 
$1.50@$1.75 per bushel ; blue Gage, $1.25@$1 50; common Gage 
75e. Summer sone, $1.00@$1.75 per barrel. Common Pean, 
$1.00 per barrel; Bell Pears, $1.50 per barrel; choice Pears no 
quoted. Peaches, 50@62c. pet basket, Potatoes—$1.50@$1.f 
per barrel. 

New York Carrie Marxet.—Last week the Catils market 
was unusually active.and prices alvaneed 3¢c. per Ib. Prime 
and extra, 8@8Xc.: common to good, 6@7Ke. The greater pre 





is, put it in a churn with sweet milk and re-churn it.” 
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— prota rr from I om ERS RING WH 
ion of the cattle were from linois, They were a full 
— average T 
alien ~~ fo ot aren pee —_ from $25 to $45. , ada oe . BAT. 
CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE 


Yorn~n, Veal Calves it 
tive at 4@43c.; Lambs, 444 @55e. 















































Rochester, Sheep eceipls ligt 
f vis light and pri i 
“wes | ifaead ngiy, ny than upward tendency 
Dotieg Horses are wanted for the army, but prices I ROCHESTER, N. ¥ MAN TURERS 
been more inquiry tor first-class coac aso low. There hes / oe 
1,000 ' oan pair al $300, ade third at 9600. N yo = - & ex ad 
quiry for good single horses ; a f 50@ Bet mack le 
Secretary, gnd railroad horses are very dull. sold at $150@$165. Draught a fs 
Toronto. Aug. 25.—Fall Wh * 
Zc, Barley, 52@53e. toy age are Spring Wheat, | - 
Apples plenty at 40@5ve. per bushel. P. ee Pons. 6c. > 
agair advanced, 35@38e. per ib H ‘otatoes, 50e. Wool = > 
ieee} ed 12 per ton. . Hay, $16@818 per ton. Straw,|  & 3 
! Cattle are dull; \ i al ; 
. the @83.75. Sheep I bape me ase won 3 second class, $3.25 > a 
on nate wep i ut 15e. per a pm ronson 21. @30¢. pet as] o 
ck 45e. cian . i 
nian —_ Sie rurncys T8@ 98. ouch, Buber, sq | S 
and mite Cacaco, Aug. 25.—S ee % - 
adie na bs ict oni ed Winer No 10 5 # 
ber 05; No. 2, 95¢e.@$1.00; Rejee' 1 O80 er, No. 1, ; , = 
8c. _ Oals firm; =. o sasine 95@I6ec. hg 3 g 
otons inte Farmer, of Aug. 23, quotes | ay is by telegraph. ‘The > 
. for No. 1.) Rye, 0@5ic. Barle vem at 31} @32 3c. in store Bs 
the same $1.50@82.00. Potatoes, 30@35e i of new at 6ve, Beans, aq x 
an in 18% . 40%. per doz, Butter, sirictly bmg prime fresh, A = 
wei other grades, S@ 10e. rkins, lW@10xe. per] 
‘60 n 18, Rocnester. Aug. 26.—White W S) “a 
“OO and $1, $1.03. “Corn, 48@Avic. 2ve, ae $1.25@$1.30; Red, 97¢ @ g 
Verage, Beans, $1.50092.00, Eggs, le. A Oats, 40c, Barley, 55@ Hv =I £ 
edict, Iti Potatoes, 40@51c. Wool, 15@50e pen, BOS oe bushel. A . 
3 to te $4.50@ $5.00. ‘ - Hay, $7.00@$12.00, Straw x 
some | cat 0% Spring Wusat salce at Boe” Core, alee at z 5 
, ¥, $1.30; on > $1.10@$1.15; whit 
ill be likely —. OS Cae 42 = - 
t home LADELPHTA Aug. 25.—W - 
” on $1.30@$1.83 ; Souter vat ig owe E . < 
i Clove Whe ya yellow, B@65c. Oat : > Kye, new, T5e.5 = = 
mues on an = is coming in slowly: dana new, B@Atie.; old, 52c. = & 
mounted sian $1.70@$1.75 per bushel, at $4.75@$0.25." Timothy sos 6 . > 
maate Roy ong Fg 14.— Wheat quiet ; “B " 
’ Bd. per cents ; red western and OOTH’ ND AKER 
han forthe #115 per. bush qntal of 100 Ibe, Thu fo caus a1 aoa | OE einer neg oe Ht # 
q gg 7 sout 5 ” . tLE y 
pte | Reig wpa any ed od er | Seta ne aaa MAMET, AnD OTHER 20 
q OW, | com y Machine ever it “ FST, SIMPLEST, 
rt from 188 giigtits. Barley, American red Wheat, $1.53@81.65 ; to tom conte oer are Renae el mpenyt de = | nc- 
mea | Slike [Roglish tor malig, ecQsl-L4 id dialing, ede @ | and its excee 150 to 900 bushels per day, and properly cleaned, 
rn on Ane ede Kec ors ~ ye, iui Dera “4 ° and its exceeding sheis per day, and a boy con eperete it, 
ler, 28e. per Ib Ch 50 per barrel. English f Low : 
ie 84 @liKe. per ll - theese, ¢ he-hire, 1 aan n fresh | Br; . . PRICE 
e from $4.80 ina rt me a [Vhese prices are pore oe ; American, DOLLA! within the reach of every F 
: ad the present rate aan or 24 cents in an English = of | will be RS. a Machine (with pr shod tnt Gn vaccigs of GEE 
pd ag eal, change, we must add 17 per - ing. At] sale of r d as directed. Those eo ma for operating,) 
served nt. to the | fair di e Machine and purchasing shing to engage in the 
fair discount made to the ing by the dozen, will ha 
of excellent ADVE sep-6t CHAPP ELL & SPRAGUL, ie addressed to - 
ro R _# ¢, Rochester, N. Y., 
~~ DVERTISEMENTS. Sole Mantiteciurere 
: A rew short adv ~~ PINE HIL 
a | Satooteeecem a pets mUPrALoy so 
” ee Farmer for subscribe Bone tg 
line, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, pa ner i cents and Ornames fal T rahe tenet oe 
secure insertion, they should , Payable in advance, To | duced prices. atal Trees, and Grape Vines—al ogres or 
the aphis month. The Furmer ~ on sent in by the 15th of the seedens Wholesale Price Lists eg 6 = 
be light end Territory, and in all a. Bed rd subscribers in every State ee Ae and descriptive Catalogues sent to all 
flour hare 5000 subscribers in Canada W vinces. (It has nearly Agents wanted to sell trees, es 
s have ad- cheaper medium for advertisi est alone.) There is no better or na GODFREY Z 
| be rural residents in all parts of the ten a of general interest to neclioen 
| ik ¥ e United States ENTS WANTED 
: e wil and On 
i, 1G ene also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if = FOR A a ~ \ so 
SIN ns, at fifty cents a line. ,” if appropriave to RE EMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
. Hope } — 
mand fc No. 37 _f M. PETTENGILL & CO. REBE LLIO “Enon Pale 
6 Qik: Pte w, New York, & 6 State Se. whotwrite to and Descriptive Circulars sent ss ae 
rr pe pone - Genesee Farmer in those poner n, E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N, those 
oe vertisements and subscriptions for wm L ; rena 
" Rates us at our w YONS NURSERY 
ome ge ROEESALS AND RE 
non Gag MOLE PLOWS—By J. DUNHA ENTS and Purchasers wanted ldap 
_ M, Ithaca, N.¥ “~ assortment of Apple, P: ) for a well grown and varied 
Pean, tf | twenty varieties of G am Ton, Heat oe Soe 
seplt WARE SYLVESTER an oe 
VESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 





Pears not 
OR : 
sts | — $100 Shite earings ne, bates eaten ae 
2. market 6 is neighbors and frie weeks 
= ~ 4 vines. For terms to avents, pn eelling the OPORTO 20 000 DELAWARE VINES, 200,000 CO. 
E. WARE SYLVESTER, at. Catalogue of Prices, Address WM. P =- snd aor 
Lyons, N.Y. | sep3t ERRY & SON, 
Brid Coun. 
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IMPORTED DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE OF 


Hyacintus, 
TuLirs, 
lnis, 
Crocus, 
Japax LIirs, 
Naxcissvs, 
BuLBocepiums, 
Lity or Tue VALLEY, 
FERRARIAS 
LAcCHENALIAS, 
AMARYLLIS, 
GLaDIOLvs, 
Soriias, BaBranas, CYCLAMENS, 


&e., &e., &e., &e., 
ts now ready for mailing to applicants, 

We are giad to be able to state to our friends, that the rapid 
increase in the demand for Flowering Bulbs has induced us this 
year to add materially to the varieties in this class of plants; and 
that our stock will be found this season fur superier to that which 
our irade demands have heretofore enabled us to offer. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Growers and Importers of Seeds, 
15 John street, New York. 

N. B. Now ready for immediate sowing, seeds of 

AMERICAN ELM, per 0z., 20c., per Ib., $2 50) by mail 
Larer Scotcu Erm, “* 20c, $2 0U} free of 
Surver Leavep MaPLeE, 2c., $2 00) postage. 


ALSO, 
Brack Mazzarv CHERRY Prt, 35¢. per qt., $5 per bush. 
Trade Price Lists on application. 
CONCORD GRAPE VINES, AND BLUE- 
BLACKED GAGE PLUM TREES. 

I NOW OFFER FOR SALE ABOUT FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
two-year old Concord Grape Vines, either singly, by the 
dozen, hundred or thousand, and at very low prices. Persons 
desiring to purchase will please siute how many they want, and 
I will ut once send them my lowest terms, with no variation to 
different customers. ‘The Concord is now well-known as being 
the best Vineyard and Garden Grape known, ripening early and 


making the best wine of any kind known. More full details of 
the character of the Grape sent to all applicants. 

I also offer for sale one thousand one-year old Blue-Blacked 
Gage Plum Trees at $1 and $2 per dozen. This is the only 
Pium that is positively proof against the Curculio, bearing so 
immensely that that insect fails to perforate more fruit than ought 
to drop off. I am compelled to prop up all my trees this season 
to keep them from breaking down with the load of fruit upon 
them. No better plum exists for all purposes. 

Address T. B. MINER, 
Clinton. Oneida County, N. Y. 

N. B.—A credit of from three to twelve months will be given 
to purchasers, according to responsibility or security offered. 
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FARM FOR SALE! 
iy G@ THE DEPOT—In Warren, Penn., of seventy- 
five acres of land, with a new Frame House, nearly all 

finished below in a good substantial manner, with a good Stone 
Cellar under the same. About twenty-five acres under improve- 
ment, with seven acres more which might be put into wheat the 
present fall with triding expense. It is first rate wheat land, and 
is well supplied with pure water from never-failing —- For 
aman who is desirous of going into the teuit-growing business 
the location cannot be surpassed in Western Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing the advantage of a home market with the highest prices. 

(2 One-half of the purchase money may lay for one or two 
sears, if desired. I can be seen in Erie every day (Sundays ex- 
cepted) from 11 A. M. till 3 P. M, and in Warren from 63g P. M. 
till 1% A.M. Any communication of inquiry directed to War- 
ren. Penn., will be promptly answered. 

Warren, Sept. 1, 1862.—3t D. M. JAMES, 
(UE, STOCK FOR FALL AND SPRING IS VERY EX- 

tensive and in quality of THE BEST, being healthy and 

vigorous. Farmers, &c., by clubbing, will be supplied with 
handsome Trees at our wholesale rates. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. Send for a catalogue. 

Prices per 1,000 as follows, and in most cases the same rate per 





00. 

APPLE TREES- 5 to 8 feet, $45; 4 to 5 ft., $20......STAND- 
ARD PEAR—6 to8 ft, extra, $250; No. 1, 4 to 6 ft., $200; No. 
cs DWARF PEAR—Extra sized, $200; No. 1, $180; 
No. 2, $60...... CHERRY (handsome)—5 to 8, $60; do, Cherry, 

PLUM—best in State—5 to 7—$200; No. 2, 4to 5, $10v. 
PEACH—N%6. 1, 50; No. 2, $25...... HORNET RASP- 
For varieties, seediasvs, &c., send for 

H. SOUTHWICK & SON, 
Dansville, Livingston county, N. Y. 


BERRY—#$5 per 100. 
Catalogue. 


FRUIT AND‘ORNAMENTAL TERS 
ELLWANGER & BARRY : 


EG LEAVE TO ANNOUNCE TI : 
2 Nursery Articles for the ensuing a At STOCK op 
thing desirable, new or old, in both . embracizg every 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENTS 


is quite equal, and in some respects 
offered by them, and they ay superior, to any ever before 


PLANTERS, NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS 


to i 
: cen ne their Catalogues, which give details of the stoek ang 
heir new Wholesale Catalogue for th 
and will be sent gratis to all who onely tt a Tnsued, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIN 
_ Rochester, N. Y., August, 1862. RIES, 


a ——eiaiee 
LODI PHOSPHATE, 
OMPOSED OF RAW BONES DISSOLVED IN g 
\ ‘ ) é NES Ss “D INSU 
| ie acid, night soil, guano and wool dust Mate eee aOe 
Manufacturing Company expressly for winter grain ted e 
lands, This article will be warranted to contain ho oth = Loon 
rial than thove mentioned above, and is undoubtedly th _— 
hest manure in market from its composition, and will be -_ 
we — 4 + a “y =, packed in barrels of 200 me ane 
weight, delivered free on bo y r Palle 
New You cin e ard of vessel or railroad ip 
oudrette of first quality for sale at usual rates A 
THE LODI MaNUr ACTURING CG,” 
__sep-2t 66 Cortland street, New York, 


THE CHILSON FURNACE, 


ye celebrated Furnace, which has beer: so extensively py 
in pu'lic and private buildings, and which has stood rs 
test of eqperience after various attempted imitations, is ail 
sale in Rochester. The different sizes are fitted for all el a 
buildings, from th cottage to the church. They ean be — mg 
ed at lower rates than ever before, and any one desiring te — 
ufacture these Furnaces can, on short notice, be furnished = 
full set of iron patterns for all the different sizes, “re 
Further information can be obtained from the Editor of this 


eee sep—it 
GRAPE VINES BY MAIL. 
HAVE A LARGE QUANTITY OF VINES, SUITABLE 


for sending by mail, of the following ki 
prices, in advance, tree. = hee, 6 Gee 


Each. Two. Three. Sia, 
QemeN. ..o0csesccceve 928 065 O99 $1 6 —_ 
Delaware and Diana....0 60 $110 $1 60 3 00 50 
Hartford Prolific........ 0 50 0 90 1 80 240 48 


yp Send Cash early to 
eference—Kev. J. Knox. 


FOR SALE. 
NOTSWOLD, LICESTEK AND LINCOLNSHIRE 8 
C male and female. Durham and Galloway Cattle, fa 
female, Thirty Bucks, one year old, weighing from 220 to 25 
Ibs. each; price, from $50 to $100 each. Canadian currency, A 
large number of Buck Lambs—price from $30 to $40 each, : 
I intend to exhibit a number of Sheep at the New York Stay 
Fair at Rochester. JOHN SNELL, 
rep-2t Edmonton Post-office, C. W., 


20 miles weet of Toronto on the G. T. RR 
RUSSELL’S PROLIFIC STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 
| ga RAINS HAVE FORWARDED THESE PLANTS 


so rapidly, the subseriber is induced, by urgent demands, 
to put them in market, and they are now ready in Gabe, 


J. H. FOSTER, Jr. 
Dispateh, Pittsburg. Pa 


— 
— 


’rice, $5 per doz., or $3 per half doz. Cash must accom 
orders. it re GEO. CLA! PP, Auburn, N. f, 





100,000 PLUM TREES, 


O NURSEKYMEN, DEALERS AND PLANTERS. —60,. 
2 and 3 yeurs from bud, 4 to 6 feet, stocky, #20 per 100.- 
Second size, 8 to 4 feet, $15 per 100, .40,000 i year old, 8 feety 
$12 per 100. These Plum trees are budded on Plum stock,no 
on Peach, as those worked on Peach are worthless in a few 
years. Address, C. REAGLES & SON, 
sep-2t Schenectady, N. Y. 


CLOVER HULLING AND CLEANING KA: 
I CHINES. 


ULLS AND CLEANS FROM THREE TO TEN BUSHEIS 
per hour. Late improvement, patented March 2, 186. 
Description of this 
Made and for sale o 
sep-3t 





reat machine sent gratis on application 
yby M. H. MANSFIELD, Patentee, 
Ashland, Obio, 
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TED. ‘ 
| GELEBRGISELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 
Family and Manufacturing Use, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


y. C. GOODWIN, 9% State St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
United States, 


THE GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO. 


NOW OFFER IN ADDITION TO THEIR 


SPLENDID STOCK OF MACHSNES, 
MAKING THE CELEBRATED 


GROVER & BAKER STITCH, 


NEW AND SUPERIOR 
Shuttle, or “ Lock-Stitch” Machines, 


DAPTED to all varieties of sewing. Much more Simple, 
Durable, N-»iseless and Perfect than any other “ lock-stitch ” 
machines herewiore in use. 
("The Grover & Baker machines have taken the first pre- 
miums, oyer all competition, at every State Fair where they were 
exhibited last year. 


The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


ECENT and important improvements having been put to 
R to this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order « Machine with%a 
guarantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking 
reedies! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making ‘any 

nt, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, «ither 
f cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sewing Machine without firsi seeing this—the latest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
Macoine. 
(i Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices. A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES 
July, 1862,—21t 437 Broadway, New York. 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROST & CO. offer an immense stock of Trees and Plants for 
pting during the Autumn of 1862 and coming Spring, 
which will be supplied at LOW RATES and on favorable terms 
Their Nurseries occupy at present upward of Three Hundred 
Acres, and contain an extensive assoriment of FRUIT TREES, 
both Dwarr anp Stanparp, SMALL FRUITS. ete., a8 well as a 
great stuck of EVERGREENS, DECIDUOUS TREES, ROSES, 
etc., etc, 








2” Our Descriptive Catalogues Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, of Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, eic., Green House Plants and Hardy 
beer — also No. 4, their Wholesale List, are sent free on ap- 


Parties who desire to plant in large or small quantities, should 
spply to them before purchasing. All communications promptly 
Roticed. Aug.—2 


Back Volumes of the Genesee Farmer. 


E have the back numbersof the Genesee Farmer, hand- 
somely bound, for the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849 1+58, 
1855, 1856, 1857.. 1858, 1859, 1860 and 1851. They wil! be sent free 
to any address for $1.00 each. The last six volumes, from 1856 to 
186! inclusive, handsomely bound, will be sent free by express, 
or by mail postage paid, for $5.00. Address 
JOSEPH IARRIS, 





Great Austin Shaker Strawberry. 


THE berries of this re- 
markable variety are 
much larger than any 
other kind cultivated in 
this country. It produces 
extraordinary crops, and 
the fruit is very attractive, 
being of a fine scariet col 
or. The Austin was ex- 
hibited at the office of the 
American Agriculturist 
last year, weighing one 
ounce. pay bE box- 
es were sent 
vieit lust year. a distance 
of 160 miles, and sold to 
Taylor, corner Broadwa 
and Franklin streets, N. 
Y., for 30 cents -per quart. 
proving the Austin to be 
one of the most profitable market berries in cultivation. 

Our s:ock of plants is very large and fine. at the followi 
30 plants, $1 00; per hundred, $2.00; per thousand, $15 

ye commence delivering plants on the frst of August, in rota- 
tion as ordered. Address either 

CHAUNCEY MILLER, Albany, N. Y., Shaker Trustee, or 

WM. 3. CARPENTER, 329 Greenwich Street, New York. 


CHOICE GRAPES AND SMALL FRUITS. 


| ne & CO., + Ke of the Genzsez Vatixy Nursz- 
nies, Rochester, N. Y., offer for sale an immense quantity of 
choice sets of Small Fruits, &c. 

Their stock of the new sorts of NATIVE GRAPES, both one 
and two years old, Delaware, Diana, Concord, Cuyahoga, Hart- 
ford Prolifie, Rebecca, etc., is very large, flne and well grown— 
as well us FOREIGN SORTS. 

Also, CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, &c. Plants furnished in 
large and smal quantities at LOW PRICES, Descriptive and 
Priced Catalogues furnished on application. Aug.—2 


RECEIVER'S SALE OF NURSERY STOCK. 


gy undersigned, appointed Receiver of the nursery stock of 











the late firm of Gregory & Goldsmith, now offers the same 
for sale to Dealers and Noarserymen. e stock consists of 
40,000 Dwarf Pears, 10,000 Standards, 20,000 Cherries, 12,000 
Apple trees, and a large variety of Evergreens and Ornamental 
Shrubs, on the late farm of James H. Gregory, adjoining the 
nursery of Ellwanger & Barry. The property is desirable and 
will be sold low. Aarne should be made at once to 
ATRICK BARRY, Receiver, or his 
* Agent, Jamzs H. Grecory. 
Dated August 1, 1862.—3t 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
200 or 500 yard spools, White, Biack, and Colored, 

7 OR MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE for upper 
thread, and BROOK’S SIX COi:D RED TICKET for under 
thread. Sold by all first class dealers in city and country: also 
in cases of 100 dozen each, assoried numbers, by WM. HENRY 

SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey street, New York.{{ gj Ja —ly 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 
E will sell Seely Se Wes § om used in the Gene 


ees Farmer and rece 
tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 
of 50 cents. The book contains an ex, showing where des- 
criptions of the cuts will be found. 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Roonrsres, N. Y. 
TREES AND PLANTS AT LOW PRICES. 


ROST & CO."8 WHOLESELE CATALOG No. 4, for 
Fall of 1862, representing Nursery Stock growd from upward 
of Three Hundred Acres of Land, is now ready for distribution. 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES 
Aug.—2t r, N. Y. 











Rocheste 


W ANTED—5y a practical Vintner, Gardener, Florist and 
Nurseryrman, thoroughly uainted with the Culture of 
the Grape, and a practical knowledge of the Nursery business, 
&c., &c , a Situation as Superintendent, or to take charge of a 
Vineyard on shares. Can give No 1 references as to abilitv and 
character, Apply at the office of the Genesee Farmer, or ad- 








‘Publisher and Proprietor of the Genesee Farmer, 
: Roch ster, N. Y. 


drees A. B, C., Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky,, lock-box 131, 3-8 
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EMELOYMENT!— Agents wanted in every county, tosell the 
best (Two-threaded) Sewing Maching ever offered to the 
ublic. Liberal salary, or commission allowed, with expenses. 
ircular sent, by addressing with stamp, 

Aug.—2 ISAAC HALE, Jr., & CO., Newburyport, Mass, 


TS RURAL ANNUAL—For 1856, °57, °58, 59, °60, 61 and 
*62 will be sent, prepaid to avy address for $1.40. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 








Rochester, N Y. 


Ss = 
A TREATISE ON SORGHUM WINE 
AND 


RECIPE FOR MANUFACTURINg 


F which so much has been said in the agriculy 
papers of the State, is now offered for te —< fel 

1 have now matured my plans, by which I wil} dispose of 

Individual, Manufacturers, County ang Sta 
Rights, 

to sll who may desire ey 

Sorghum Wine hzs taken the country by surprise: 
account of its production from ths plant, es of te 
quality. Such a product has never been thought of unui s., 
vention by the su’ scriber. Sm of Unt in, 

Tne Wine has been examined at the State Sorghum 
tion of Ohio, January 7, 1862, and highly commended, It hy 
been exhibited to wine connoisseurs in the cities of Cotumbny, 
Cincinnati, Springfield, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphig 
Baltimore and Washington, It has not only surprised them, bg, 
received their lifled Jution. It has been Used 
Physicians in cases of sickness with entire satisfaction, " 
of its purity and healtbfulness, About one barrel of it has 
distributed to dyspeptics, all of whem, except those whose 
ease had assumed a chronic form, have given harmoniog eg 
mony of its beneficial effects, some of whom have been Teslans, 
to health by the use of a few gallons. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


The following area few ot the many commendations whie | 
could give. The first is from Hon. Wittutam B. Huspazp, ¢ 
Columbus, O., President of the United States Agricultural Soci. 
ty, held annually at Washington, D. C. 


CoLuMBus, March 31, 19, 
Rev. A. Myers—Dear Sir: The simple of Sorghum Wo, 
left by you with me, has been submitted to several good 
judlges who have visited my house, and, wi:hout exception, by 
met with decided commendation. Most of them pronounee jy 
aroma, or fragrance, of your Wine that of the Sherry, the ming. 
ity that of the Madeira. It is certainly a fair Wine, and desing, 
no doubt, from the ease and cheapness of its manufacture, jo jp 
come an item of value to the manufacturer and cultivator, 
Yours truly, W. B. HUBBARD, 


The following is from Mr. D. M. Cook, of Mansfield, Ohio, 

ventor and Patentee of Cook’s Portable Evaporator: 
MANSFIELD, O., March 

Rev. A. Myzrs—Dear Sir: I have used your Wine, me 
from the Sorghum juice, and [I heartily endorse the feet ty 
your Sorghum Wine is most delicious, and that it would bedg 
cult to disMoguish it from the best Madeira Wine. 

Hoping that you will not fail to introduce your work on $» 
ghum,{as also your Wine to the public benefit, 

I D. M. 000K 


am truly your most obedient, 
This Wine is a Mild Stimulant and NOT [ntoxicaliy 
1, AnINDIVIDUAL RIGH? embraces the prvings to my 














ufscture all an individual desires for the use of his own tim, 
Price, $1.00. 
2, A MANUFACTURER'S RIGHT embraces the , 


manufacture all a manufacturer of Sorghum Syrup can i 

is manufacturing Syrup, from the washings and skim wy 

inferior Syrup for his own use and for sale. Price from fil» 
25. 


3. A TOWNSHIP, COUNTY or STATE RIGHT embns 
the exclusive privilege of manufacturing and selling Recipai 
said limits. For price, ete., address subscriber. ’ 





REFERENCES. 


As a guarantee of honesty and ability to perform all I agm! 
refer to the President and Professors of Wittenberg 
Springfield, O.; any of the citizens of this city, or Bucyrus, 
aud all the English Lutheran Ministers in the State of Obije 
pecially those of tre Miami and Wittenberg Synods. 


Ge Persons desi the use of this r-cipe, and indi 
privi they desire,’and sending the amount tone by mile 
when the sum excecd#’5, by express or draft, will receive ly» 


turn mail a Certificate of Right, and about the Ist of Sepieme 
will receive the Recipe. 

Every subscriber will be required to sign an Obligationad® 
eresy, which they will receive with the Certificate of Right 
returned to me when ed. This is required to secure o® 
my right as inventor, onest men will not hesiiate to comp) 
and with dishonest ones I wish to have no dealings 

Persons well known in any community making up sdid 
ten or more will be suitably rewarded. Address 

A. MYERS, Springfiela, Obie 
nooonaenal 


Thoroughbred Devon Cattle 


F OR SALE—Of both sexes, and of various ages, For pe 
grees and full particulars address me at Victory, Cayugs® 

N.Y. July—s GEO. B. LOCK 

! 











